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/Pact—that is being signed in Paris as we go to press, 
should suffice to preclude the possibility of 
another giant Fool’s Paradise being erected 

on the lines of the Geneva League of Nations. 

eThe fact that it should be necessary to sign yet another 
document of the same character, is chiefly significant in 

/ providing a measure of the failure of the original Covenant 

that was presented to expectant and then hopeful Peoples 

as a pledge that there would be “no more war,” thanks to 
ithe idealism of President Wilson, who had persuaded the 
realists of Europe to join him in a sublime effort “‘ to make 
the world safe for Democracy.” The League was pro- 
mounced by optimists to be an even greater contribution 
to Civilization on the part of the United States than the 
splendid avalanche of American manhood that had poured 
into France in the spring of 1918, enabling the tide of 
battle to be turned and victory to crown Allied and Asso- 
ciated Arms. It never for a moment dawned on the 
Signatories of the Covenant that President Wilson, having 
declared war, had so little authority when it came to the 
making of Peace that his very signature could, and would, 
be repudiated. by his country, and that the League which 
he had constrained the Allied Governments to accept as 
he price of American participation in the post-war Settle- 
ment was to prove the cause of the United States Senate 
jn the first place, and the American People in the second, 
repudiating their President and all his works, and punishing 
he Party of which he was the Leader by relegating them 
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to the cold shades of Opposition, where they have remained 
ever since. That was a stupendous Democratic fiasco— 
using the word Democratic both in its wider and narrower 
meaning. ‘To-day the world witnesses yet another American 
effort to “abolish war”—this time by the Republican 
Party, and in the light of previous experience the Washing- 
ton Government can scarcely be surprised that enthusiasm 
should on this occasion be strictly confined to official circles 
—which of necessity take each other very seriously—and 
those newspaper offices that either reflect the official atti- 
tude or that have a tendency “to slop over” on all occa- 
sions, whether it be when an English girl swims the Channel 
or an American girl flies the Atlantic. The great public 
on this side of the Atlantic undoubtedly took great interest 
in the League of Nations when it was first sprung upon us 
nine years ago, and cherished extravagant illusions as to its 
rdle in preserving peace and the prospect it offered of 
co-operation between the two Hemispheres. But having 
been once bitten, Europe is nowadays proverbially shy of 
Transatlantic Politicians. Readets of newspapers can there- 
fore only marvel at the artificial excitement into which 
some editors have succeeded in working themselves over 
“the outlawry of war,’ as they choose to describe Mr. 
Kellogg’s Draft, the contents of which afford no justification 
for that sanguine phrase. 


PROBABLY few of our readers are familiar with the actual 
text of the Treaty—signed by 15 nations in Paris on 

August 27th—and to be signed by any num- 
Py -actaal ber more, Signature being a fashionable 

disease that rapidly spreads. In this case it 
is a matter of form, as when every signature has been col- 
lected from China to Peru, and the document is likewise 
** sealed and delivered’ by the High Contracting Parties, it 
remains strictly ‘‘a scrap of paper’ until it has successfully 
run the gauntlet of the United States Senate and has obtained 
the approval of two-thirds of Their Majesties. We are unable 
to understand how any Peace Pact—minus all sanctions— 
can effectively promote Peace by guarding the world from 
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the catastrophe of another great war. But in any case it 
will redound to the glory of the Senate, which will either 
graciously allow it to pass—incidentally claiming to be the 
real Abolitioners of War—or as is deemed more probable, 
though we should not care to prophesy concerning the con- 
duct of such a body, a sufficiency of Senators will band 
themselves together to prevent Ratification, and teach the 
world anew that just as it is advisable to have a long spoon 
when supping with the devil, so it is essential for foreign 
Governments transacting business with U.S.A. to master the 
provisions of the American Constitution before wasting their 
time “negotiating ”’ treaties with Washington, which is not a 
Government in the accepted International sense of that 
term, but simply an Agency that has no authority to pledge 
its Principal. Should the Kellogg Peace Pact share the fate 
of the Wilsonian Covenant after some forty-five Powers, 
great and small, have been at pains to sign it on the invita- 
tion of the United States, it may occur to foreign Govern- 
ments to suggest that in future the reigning President shall 
make it his business to secure the ratification of the Senate 
before any Treaties are presented abroad. 


AFTER noting the text of this Treaty, and studying the 
Reservations—suggested by or agreed to by Mr. Kellogg— 
many of our readers may come to the same 
conclusion as ourselves, viz. that so far as 
Peace and War are concerned, it is immaterial 
whether the American Senate rejects or ratifies a document 
that is little more than the expression of a pious opinion 
condemnatory of war, such as might be found in many 
leading articles, speeches, or sermons at almost any time 
during the last fifty years. Mr. Kellogg has always enjoyed 
the easy task of forcing an open door—abroad. No foreign 
Government could reasonably object to subscribing to a 
Platitude. His difficulties—like Charity—only begin at 
home, where Democrats and Republicans are ever on the 
look out—especially in Leap Year when Presidents are 
elected—for opportunities of tripping each other up. For 
this purpose a Platitude will serve as well as any other issue. 


Heresy~ 
hunters 
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This Peace Pact, though completely innocuous on the face 
of it, will not be immune from heresy-hunters, especially 
keen-nosed Democrats who cannot for the life of them see 
why the Republicans should be allowed “to get away with 
the Pacifist vote” after the “‘scurvy trick” they played on 
President Wilson and his followers over the League of 
Nations in 1920. The process has indeed already begun of 
downing “ Kelloggism,” as we record farther on. Critics 
and enemies will not handicap themselves by mastering the 
terms of the Peace Pact. They will denounce its implica- 
tions and possibilities. The fifteen original Signatories— 
viz. the President of the United States, the President of 
the French Republic, the King of the Belgians, the President 
of the Czecho-Slovak Republic, the King of Great Britain 
and the British Dominions, Emperor of India, the President 
of the German Reich, the King of Italy, the Emperor of 
Japan, and the President of the Republic of Poland—by their 
respective Plenipotentiaries, declare themselves ‘ Deeply 
sensible of their solemn duty to promote the welfare of 
mankind; persuaded that the time has come when a frank 
renunciation of war as an instrument of national policy 
should be made, . . . convinced that all changes in 
their relations with one another should be sought only by 
pacific means ... and that any Signatory Power which 
shall hereafter resort to war should be denied the benefits 
furnished by the Treaty. ... Hopeful that... other 
nations of the world will join in this humane endeavour 
... thus uniting the civilized nations of the world in a 
common renunciation of war as an instrument of their 
national policy. ... Have decided to conclude a treaty 
and ... have agreed upon the following Articles.” 


THE three Articles composing the Treaty are as follows: * 


The Missing ArTIcLE I.—The High Contracting 
Article Parties solemnly declare, in the names of 
their respective peoples, that they condemn 

recourse to war for the solution of international con- 


* There are also, be it remembered, Reservations, thus conveniently sum- 
marized in the Sunday Dispatch (August 26th). 
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troversies, and renounce it as an instrument of national 
policy in their relations with one another. 

ArticLE II.—The High Contracting Parties agree 
that the settlement or solution of all disputes or con- 
flicts, of whatever nature or of whatever origin they 
may be, which may arise among them, shall never be 
sought except by pacific means. 

ArticLE III.—The present Treaty shall be ratified 
by the High Contracting Parties named in the preamble 
in accordance with their respective constitutional re- 
quirements, and shall take effect as between them as 
soon as all their several instruments of ratification shall 
have been deposited at... . 


If to these three Articles a fourth had been added to the 
effect that in the event of any of the High Contracting 
Parties violating their pledge to renounce war by making war 
on any other nation, the other High Contracting Parties here- 
by pledged themselves to fall upon the transgressor and wipe 
him off the map—or diplomatic jargon to that effect—we 
should agree that a long step had been taken towards uni- 
versal and permanent peace. In that case we could under- 
stand the lyrical utterances and articles with which optimists 
have celebrated the Signing of the Peace Pact and appreciate 
the assurance conveyed by our Acting Foreign Minister to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury: 


“The Treaty will be the most impressive declara- 
tion ever made by mankind of a determination to pre- 
serve peace, and will inspire the nations with confident 
hope, such as they have never had till now, of deliverance 
at last from the sickening abomination of war. There 


“The Pact condemns war as an instrument of national policy. But any 
nation may still resort to war— 


(a) In self-defence. 

(6) Against any country that has not signed the Pact, or that, having 
signed, has broken it. 

(c) In defence of any country whose neutrality is guaranteed, and in the 
case of Great Britain in defence of any place or strategic point held to be 
vital to the safety of the Empire. 

(d) In fulfilment of any pledge in the Covenant of the League of Nations 
or the Locarno Treaties.” 
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can surely, then, be no presumption in believing that 
without Divine sanction and guidance such a consumma- 
tion could never have been achieved.” 


But as it has been made plainer than most pikestaffs, especi- 
ally by the American authors of the Treaty, that no action 
whatsoever would be collectively taken against any aggressor, 
the world-wide scepticism provoked by what has been 
caustically termed “the Pacifist Pantomime in Paris” 
becomes intelligible. No peaceful nation feels any the 
more secure from the horrors of war than it was before Mr. 
Kellogg came to Europe; the fact that Soviet Russia is to 
be among the signatories indicates what a farce it is in the 
eyes of potential aggressors. 


THAT the American Secretary of State is extremely dubious 
as to how this Pacifist Policy is regarded in the all-powerful 
3 Middle Western States may be gathered from 
i his alacrity in “ passing his baby” to the 
French Government. If it were a winning 

card for the Republican Party in the titanic contest between 
Mr. Hoover and Governor “ Alf”? Smith, we should assuredly 
not have Mr. Kellogg informing the Mayor of Havre: “‘ The 
inspiration of this Treaty is due to your great Foreign 
Minister, M. Briand.” Another action of Mr. Kellogg caused 
some amusement in England, and was no doubt also ascrib- 
able to electioneering exigencies across the Atlantic. He 
found he had “no time to go to London,” though plenty of 
time to visit Dublin, which is hardly in a bee-line between 
Cherbourg and New York. He was doubtless afraid of com- 
promising the Party with the “ Big Bill Thompson ” faction 
by the possibility of having to say something civil about 
England, which is never good politics in Leap Year—there 
being no “‘ English vote” to consider. There is, however, a 
formidable “‘ Irish vote” in the States, which it would be 
highly unwise to offend by neglecting any courtesy to the 
Irish Free State, which American Jingoes entertain high hopes 
of exploiting to the disadvantage of Great Britain. In two 
other matters Mr. Kellogg has recently done what would be 
regarded as “unfriendly,” if the rdles were reversed and our 
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Government had ignored the comity of Nations by “ recog- 
nizing ’’ the Nationalist Government of Nanking, ahead of 
other Powers, or had sprung an arbitration treaty with a State 
in similar relation to U.S.A. as Egypt occupies vis-d-vis 
Great Britain, that could not fail to increase the delicacy of 
a delicate position such as that in Cairo. Englishmen can 
endure pin-pricks better than most people, but they are 
always worth noting. 


Tuat the Kellogg Peace Pact—which is regarded with 
general indifference from San Francisco to New York— 
: arouses suspicion in certain American circles 
po yaaa is evident from the attitude of one of the 
leading publicists in U.S.A., Mr. Frank H. 

Simonds. It was Mr. Simonds who in 1919 started the 
propaganda that eventually killed the League of Nations 
across the Atlantic by its sinister suggestion that the 
ingenuous President Wilson had, so to speak, fallen among 
thieves in Paris, who had used him as a stalking horse for 
their own purposes. Machiavellian Britons of the type of 
General Smuts, Lord Robert Cecil, and Sir William Tyrrell 
(now British Ambassador in Paris) were stated to have 
entangled the “ Idealist from Washington ”’ in the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, which was of their drafting, and 
which would implicate Uncle Sam in European affairs, in 
which his ignorance and innocence would tempt him to 
say “ditto”? to John Bull. The League of Nations was, in 
fact, “a cunning British trap,” into which President Wilson 
had walked under the delusion that he was its inventor 
and patentee. This legend “ caught on” with the hyper- 
suspicious American masses and spread like prairie fire, so 
that when the action of the Republican Senate in repu- 
diating a Democratic policy came to be submitted to the 
electorate in the Presidential Election of 1920, Mr. Wilson 
and his Party disappeared in the storm of opprobrium, and 
the Republicans have reigned in their stead ever since. 
Mr. Simonds, in concocting this clever but perfectly 
gratuitous fable, was animated by prejudice against Presi- 
dent Wilson and hostility to the League, and realized that 
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the only way of destroying his two bugbears was to treat 
the League as the invention of the evil one—to wit, Great 
Britain. This campaign was promoted by the artless 
enthusiasm manifested for the Covenant by Responsible 
Statesmen in this country and able editors with no under- 
standing of American psychology, who cannot grasp that 
whatever excites British approval inevitably arouses corre- 
sponding misgiving and disapproval across the Atlantic. 
Hap Great Britain been “agin” the League of Nations, 
nothing could have kept the United States out of it. We 

say this without feeling any resentment of 
ane few America’s repudiation of the Covenant— 

paign 

however much we may resent the means 
employed—because, difficult as are Anglo-American rela- 
tions, they would be infinitely worse if the United States 
belonged to the League, and every meeting of that body 
and every international problem on its agenda could be made 
an Anglo-American issue y Anglophobe journals pandering 
to the Irish-American and the German-American gallery, 
and Washington Politicians seeking opportunities of courting 
popularity by some anti-British demonstration. It looks 
as though the same tactics that brought humiliation on 
President Wilson are likely to be adopted towards Mr. 
Kellogg, conceivably with the same result, as the same 
exuberance characterizes our Press, our Politicians, and our 
Pulpits to-day on the Peace Pact as contributed so effec- 
tively to the Democratic rout eight years ago. This obser- 
vation is inspired by no prejudice on our part, as we regard 
the Kellogg Peace Pact as pure and unadulterated “ eye- 
wash ” that will have no more influence in restraining war 
than ‘‘a sick headache.” Therefore whether it be signed 
or unsigned, ratified or rejected, is immaterial. What its 
ultimate fate may be in the United States Senate—which 
too many optimists are forgetting—we cannot guess, though 
we can safely say that its admirers and applauders are 
doing what in them lies to register another fiasco in the 
annals of Pacifism. This much is clear from the letter to 
the New York Times (August 6th) of Mr. Frank H. 
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Simonds,* bluntly urging the Senate to refuse ratification 
of the Kellogg Treaty, ostensibly on the ground that Euro- 
pean and American ideas as to its meaning are so divergent 
that it can only cause misunderstanding. The Americans 
—very few of whom even simulate an interest in it—regard 
it, we are told, 


“as being just what Mr. Kellogg says it is—a declara- 
tion that war is renounced as an instrument of national 
policy—while Europeans feel that it will involve the 
United States in League action against an aggressor, 
or at the very least cause this country to respect a 
blockade or boycott imposed by the League.” 


In Mr. Simond’s opinion this would involve a responsibility 
as great as though the United States were a member of the 


League and on more disadvantageous terms. 


“ Back-d 
Pin _ ety “President Wilson’s proposal (he 


says) legally bound us to share in Euro- 
pean operations, having participated in the discussions 
which led to the undertaking of them, while the Kellogg 
proposal would bind us morally to share similar opera- 
tions which had been decided upon in our absence. It 
seems hardly to be questioned that the former was the 
less dangerous.” 


Mr. Simonds wisely warns us that the United States has no 
intention of living up to the European interpretation of the 
Treaty, therefore 


“if at a moment of European crisis we [U.S.A.] refused 
to act, we should be exposed to precisely the same storm 
of criticism and moral reprobation which attended our 
rejection of the Peace Treaties. ... Knowing what 
will be expected of us if we ratify, how can we honestly 
agree to ratify?” 


The movement against ratification is said to be gaining 
momentum month by month, including as it does influential 
journals such as the Chicago Tribune and the New York 


* See Manchester Guardian, August 9th. 
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Herald Tribune, and nourished by the rubbish to which 
once again the unteachable British Press has given free 
rein, which has simply served to mobilize all the anti- 
League elements from the Atlantic to the Pacific. These 
denounce the Kellogg Pact as ‘‘the back door to Geneva,” 
than which there could be no more damning slogan. The 
audible lack of enthusiasm of Mr. Herbert Hoover, the 
Republican Candidate for the Presidency, for Kelloggism 
is, under the circumstances, perfectly intelligible. It proves 
him to be a more practical politician than some of his 
critics had opined. With the fate of President Wilson and 
the League of Nations fresh in his mind, it would be sheer 
folly for any aspirant to the White House to saddle himself 
with a Pact that by November may be regarded by the 
American People as it is already regarded by Mr. Simonds 
and not a few other suspicious persons who cannot trust 
American Statesmen out of their sight. 


THE most interesting and instructive event in Foreign 
affairs during recent weeks was the publication by H.M. 
ha esi Stationery Office of Volume III of British 
esac Documents on the Origins of the Wart—a 
Servant” book which illuminates the critical years 
following the signature of the Anglo-French 

Agreement in April 1904. It is appropriately entitled The 
Testing of the Entente. It is rendered specially valuable 
and memorable by the inclusion of the brilliant and masterly 
memorandum written by Mr. Eyre Crowe on January 1907 
on the relations between the three great Western European 
Powers—France, Germany, and Great Britain. By the 
courteous permission of the Controller of the Stationery 
Office we are able to republish in this number as much of 
this memorandum as we could accommodate, and have 
chosen the title ‘“‘The Vindication of a Great Public Ser- 
vant’ as being the most suitable under all the circum- 
stances. For reasons unnecessary to recall, Sir Eyre Crowe 
received something less than justice during his lifetime. 


* Edited by G. P. Gooch and Harold Temperley, with the assistance of Lillian 
M. Penson. Price, 10s, 6d. 
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As he once humorously remarked to the present writer, 
“T have had a unique experience—I was discarded as a 
pro-German at the beginning of the war and as an anti- 
German at the end of it.” Neither of these episodes were 
creditable to those concerned. He was ever a loyal and 
devoted pro-Briton, who throughout a remarkable eareer 
rendered splendid service to the State. In reading his 
thoughtful and penetrating pages it should be remembered 
that publication was never in the writer’s mind—his was 
an official paper marked Secret, exclusively intended for the 
information of his chief—then Sir Edward Grey—and such 
Cabinet Ministers as received it. There was no prospect 
of its seeing the light of day until a remote future. This 
makes it all the more impressive, though regret is bound 
to be expressed that the Government of the day did not 
allow themselves to be guided by Crowe’s knowledge and 
wisdom, for he pointed out the only way that might have 
conceivably afforded this country a dog’s chance of avoiding 
the Great War. At a moment when every lesson of that 
catastrophe is forgotten and illusion and delusion abound, 
we would choose the following golden passage from this 
historic memorandum as containing advice that no British 
Foreign Minister can afford to neglect, though many are 
tempted to do so. 


“For there is one road which, if past experience 
is any guide to the future, will most certainly not lead 
to any permanent improvement of relations with any 
Power, least of all Germany, and which must therefore 
be abandoned: that is the road paved with graceful 
British concessions—concessions made without any con- 
viction either of their justice or of their being set off 
by equivalent counter-services. The vain hopes that 
in this manner Germany can be ‘conciliated’ and 
made more friendly must be definitely given up. It 
may be that such hopes are still honestly cherished by 
irresponsible people, ignorant—perhaps necessarily 
ignorant—of the history of Anglo-German relations 
during the last twenty years, which cannot be better 
described than as the history of a systematic policy of 
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gratuitous concessions, a policy which has led to the 
highly disappointing result disclosed by the almost 
perpetual state of tension existing between the two 
countries. Men in responsible positions, whose -busi- 
ness it is to inform themselves and to see things as they 
really are, cannot conscientiously retain any illusions 
on this subject.” 


Unfortunately too many Responsible Statesmen cultivated 
the craze for “graceful concessions” that encouraged 
Germany to imagine that this country would stomach any- 
thing—hence August 4, 1914. 


We gather from the official communiqué reviewing the 
recent aerial operations over London that, in official eyes, 
‘ all is for the best under the best of all possible 
—— Air Ministries so far as a parsimonious 
Government and our close-fisted country will 

allow. During mancuvres that lasted four days and four 
nights and excited immense interest, besides giving much 
pleasure to everyone who was kept in London in mid-August, 
250,000 miles were flown by the contending aircraft, the 
only mishap being “ minor injuries to the nose” of a pilot 
whose Fighter turned turtle—an item of intelligence that 
eloquently indicates the difference between a sham fight 
and the real thing, which is, if possible, more horrible 
when battles are fought aloft than those on land or sea. 
In this elaborately organized attack on the Metropolis the 
Day Bombers made altogether 57 raids, which “were 
attacked 39 times on the way in and 37 times on the way 
out.” Only nine raids successfully evaded the defence both 
ways. No less than 151 Day Bombers “were adjudged 
to have been brought down by Fighters and 20 by Anti- 
aircraft, while 139 Fighters were lost.” The total weight 
of the bombs that the attackers could have carried was 
nearly 202 tons. In the night operations “‘ the weather so 
favoured the defence . . . that a very large percentage of 
the Bombers were intercepted.” The work of obstructing 
Bombers ‘“‘has shown a decided improvement since last 
year, as did the standard of air pilotage and the use of 
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clouds by Bombers.” Altogether “the Air Officer, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Air Defences, Great Britain, is very satisfied 
with the efficiency shown by all units.” This is reassur- 
ing, and on a cursory reading might encourage Londoners 
“to sleep quietly in their beds’—to borrow a famous 
though disastrous phrase that promoted facile optimism in 
the years before the Great War, when there was small 
reason for it. But the aerial “fans” of the Press are any- 
thing but impressed by this communiqué, which they allege 
conceals more than it communicates and misleads as to the 
number of successful raids, also as to the relative casualties 
of attack and defence. 


Wuat do these aerial exercises demonstrate as regards the 
security of London against destruction by air? That is 

; what Londoners and not a few other people 
oo = at home and abroad want to know and are 
entitled to be told. The official experts are 
too discreet to think aloud; they are, moreover, in a 
dilemma. If they insist that London is safe, there is small 
prospect of increasing the Air Estimates; on the other 
hand, if they proclaim London in danger, awkward questions 
are liable to be asked concerning the policy of the Govern- 
ment, so far as it is reflected in “ Locarno,” the League of 
Nations, and the Renunciation of War. But unofficial 
experts are untrammelled by such considerations and are 
free to say what they believe, and the more responsible 
among them being in close touch with the Air Ministry, 
which cultivates intimate relations with the Press, pre- 
sumably reflect the real sentiment of the manifold Marshals 
of the air. The Times Aeronautical Correspondent does 
not mince matters. He repeats what he has told us before, 
namely, that we Londoners live in deadly peril of annihila- 
tion in the event of another war. In his own words: “ The 
outstanding conclusion of the air exercises which have just 
ended (see The Times, August 18th) is that, however 
efficient the defence, there can be no security for London 
and its 10,000,000 inhabitants in any future European war 
in which the enemy is within air range of our shore. This 
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is an unpleasant fact not new to the higher command of 
the Royal Air Force, but it is extremely doubtful if the 
Londoner, and the country generally, up to this year, has 
realized how much the civilian has become a helpless 
combatant.” It is certainly not from want of warning, 
because Politicians of every denomination, including ardent 
Pacifists with their own axes to grind, have vied with 
Journalists in trying to make our flesh creep by depicting 
the hideous fate that will be ours unless we pursue a policy 
of Peace at any Price, or, alternatively, scrap Army and 
Navy and devote our entire budget of National Defence to 
acquiring “‘Command of the Air.” 


Tue article in The Times (which is not usually regarded as 
an alarmist organ, though it is alarming about the air) is 
: entitled “‘London’s Peril”—a phrase that 
edhoningg should give pause to those eloquent pens 
that elsewhere in our leading journal write 

up Locarno Pacts, Geneva Debates and Kellogg Manifestos, 
If these things mean anything, London cannot be in any 
peril because another war is “ unthinkable”’—it is in 
process of being “abolished” by President Coolidge or 
‘“‘ prevented”? by the League of Nations. But if these 
things mean nothing, then, admittedly, London is in greater 
peril than at any previous period of its history, and the 
sooner Pacifists and Mugwumps cease humbugging the 
British public the better. The Aeronautical Correspondent 
of The Times is clearly not a humbug. He is an enthusiast, 
and what optimists term a “ panic-monger.” He had 
‘gathered unofficially”? that whereas the Air Ministry’s 
communiqué conveyed a different impression, “so far as 
can be judged at present approximately half the raiders 
got through to their target.”” In other words, this mighty 
city would be the prey of any nation within striking 
distance that possessed a serious Air Force plus the desire 
to obliterate us. War, we are reminded, is no longer “ the 
sole concern of the sailor and the soldier. The advent of 
the air weapon has made the civilian the real mark. The 
power to maintain an offensive rests to-day not with the 
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infantry in the field or the gunner in the ship, but with 
the civil population, who support a nation’s complex 
financial circulation, operate the intricate distributive 
system which feeds the soldier and the sailor, and man 
the factories which supply him with munitions.” As the 
writer warns us: “‘ Immobilize that machinery by harrying 
the men, women and children of a nation into a state of 
nerves and the will to war may easily disappear, leaving 
possibly an undefeated army in the field and an unbeaten 
Navy cruising the high seas.” This may be described as 
orthodox air doctrine which treats Armies and Navies as 
obsolete survivals of a prehistoric past whose future réle 
will be that of impotent spectators of the war in the skies 
waged by the R.A.F. that will decide the fate of the nation 
and the world. We confess to not yet being converted to 
this view, but then as old fogies we also may be out of date. 
There was certainly nothing in the late Great War to justify 
the demand that henceforward we rely for Imperial and 
National Defence on airships, aeroplanes and seaplanes, 
monoplanes, biplanes or triplanes. Relatively speaking, 
aerial offensive was a failure, whether conducted by Germans 
on Allied towns or Allied fleets or by the Allies against 
German towns or German fleets. Air raids were not justified 
by results, though aerial observation was admittedly in- 
valuable. 


We are told, however, that what happened in 1914-1918 
was child’s play compared to what would happen to-day 
and will happen to-morrow owing to the 
The Great immense improvement in aircraft that can 
Child’s Play ‘travel incredible distances at incalculable 

speed carrying prodigious loads. This may 
be perfectly true—we make no pretence to foresee the 
future—but so far the evidence is lacking. There have 
been many sensational feats in the air since the war—duly 
exploited by the enthusiasts of the Press—but they have 
been completely eclipsed by the prolonged series of tragic 
fiascos costing countless precious lives in the mad quest 
for the Conquest of the Air, which, even if attainable, 
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would do infinitely more harm than good to the human 
race. Our immediate concern, however, is the safety of 
London, which, according to the authority of The Times, 
is liable to be confronted by “the worst that science and 
chemistry can do in the hands of an unscrupulous enemy 
fighting with his back to the wall and determined to take 
any measures to win.” A downpour of explosive bombs 
is bad enough, but is a joke compared with a fog of poison 
gas. The worst is known about the former the moment 
it explodes, but “the gas from a bomb may hardly be 
noticed on first impact, yet it will lurk around a street 
corner for hours and even days waiting to catch the unfor- 
tunate civilian.” The new strategy will aim at terrorizing 
the civilian and “thus speedily reduce his will to war,” 
and London must accept its lot as the main target of enemy 
efforts. Had the recent sham fight been the real thing, 
“‘a hundred and one tons of high explosive, incendiary 
material or poison-gas bombs would have descended on 
London ”’—enough to destroy and devastate. It is elemen- 
tary, whether on sea, land, or in the air, that offence is the 
most effective defence. We must be prepared to punish 
those who would terrorize the 10,000,000 people in and 
around London, and the only punishment yet invented that 
would have any chance of deterring the criminals of the air 
is to give their own capitals and their own citizens a dose 
of their own medicine. For this purpose we need machines 
of great speed and power, and we cannot help thinking that 
if the Air Ministry regard the raiding of London as one 
of those contingencies that reasonable men should guard 
against, they would be well advised to abandon the insensate 
and exasperating waste of public money on airships and 
concentrate on long-distance Bombers, the mere existence 
of which would, on their own showing, contribute to pre- 
serve peace— the greatest of British interests.” 


THERE is one other aspect of aerial strategy on which we 
seek enlightenment, and on which the British public are 
entitled to what lawyers call “further and better parti- 
eulars.” It is, moreover, a strictly: practical question 
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that must govern our preparations and influence our 
policy. During the years before the Great War there was no 
The Enemy ? room for reasonable doubt in any serious mind 

—though, unfortunately, there were many 
doubters in high places—as to the probable enemy. The 
sensational growth of the short-range but immensely power- 
ful German Navy—whose battle fleet never left the North 
Sea—the hostile attitude of the German Government, the 
threats of the German Kaiser, and a European situation 
that favoured and, indeed, invited German aggression, all 
eloquently proclaimed the need of: counter-preparations on 
our part and condemned the statesmanship that was deaf 
to the signs of the times. German Sea-power was a strident 
challenge to British Sea-power, which stood between the 
Fatherland and that world domination which nowadays 
German and pro-German propagandists are so anxious we 
should forget, was the animating motive of the Powers- 
that-Be in Berlin. Could Great Britain be taken unawares 
and wiped out, Germany would be in a position to pan- 
Germanize Europe as a preliminary to pan-Germanizing the 
planet. It was a grandiose programme that would have 
taxed the genius of a Bismarck. Under small men Germany 
played for a great stake and lost. To-day the position is 
different and should be easier. Nevertheless, our aerial 
“fans” insist that London is in more dire danger than 
ever before, but they never condescend to indicate the 
enemy who to-day awaits the chosen moment for laying 
the Metropolis in ashes and poisoning its entire population. 
In fighting against Pacifists, sluggards and Mugwumps, 
prior to 1914, we could always name the enemy who sought 
our destruction. Why is he never mentioned to-day? The 
Air Ministry is vitally interested in his identity, as until it 
is disclosed our air strategists will not know what range of 
Bombers are needed in order to effectively defend London 
abroad. 


How dangerous aerial propaganda may become in the 
wrong hands, and to what uses it may be turned that 
are unforeseen by Megalomaniacs who are out for the 
“command of the air,” can be gathered from a panic- 
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stricken article in the Manchester Guardian (August 18th). 
This should give pause to those who seek to stampede us 

from patriotic motives into vast Air Estimates, 
Where It There is no more unreliable guide on National 

Defence than the Manchester Guardian, and 
its exploitation of the recent sham fight over London in 
order to terrify our people into pacifism of its own peculiar 
type is characteristic without being edifying. Our con- 
temporary is almost elated to discover that London is 
indefensible. Its screed is ironically labelled “The ‘ Next 
War,’”’ and opens thus: 


“The lesson of the air manceuvres is that London 
cannot, even in broad daylight, be defended against 
hostile aeroplanes. And what of other English cities? 
What of the entire South? What of the Midlands? 
Of Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, Liverpool? What 
of the North, or even of Scotland? ” 


After glancing at the horrors of the last war and expressing 
the usual sympathy for the Germans who “ were starved 
out, and the civilian was not vastly better off than the 
soldier at the front,” the Manchester Guardian proceeds thus: 


‘But in the next war the civilians of England will 
get their share—indeed, more than their share—for it 
will surely be safer in the front line (if there is a front 
line), or at sea, or even in the air, than in London or 
even in Manchester on a night when the raiders are 
up above. Apprehension of a catastrophe more mon- 
strous and inhuman than the mind can grasp is deepening 
amongst the people of this country. The air manceuvres 
have done good and necessary work, for they have begun 
to demonstrate what the despairing argument and the 
hopeless reasoning of those who know what war is and 
see what it will be failed to demonstrate.’ 


In the next war, according to our mentors of Manchester, 
the People, the Politicians and the Troops will be practically 
in the same boat and be drawn much closer together than 
last time by the community of suffering caused by air 
raids, though, unfortunately, 
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“a Government can take refuge in remote parts and in 

the safest shelters. Nothing perhaps will be remote 

: enough or wholly safe in the next war. 

a a Still, the Government will be less exposed 
than the people.” 


This leads our contemporary to the enigma towards which 
it had been working under the influence of its obsession 
that our own skins should be our only thought: 


“Is it this, or is it simply lack of imagination, that 
is making Governments, particularly those of France 
or England, so extraordinarily slow and timid in 
proceeding with the abolition of war and so incredibly 
suspicious of every plan to make peace permanent? 
Outlawry, the last and most promising plan yet pro- 
posed, has been so weakened by reservations and 
explanations that it is only a shadow of what it was. 
There is a deepening disquiet amongst thinking people 
in England over the mishandling of outlawry—a dis- 
quiet no Government can afford to underrate. The 
constructive pacifism (our italics) of the United States 
and of Germany (who accepted outlawry without a 
reservation) has put ourselves and our former ally, 
France, to shame.” 


We need not stop to smile at “the constructive pacifism ” 
of the Republican Party in the United States, which 
knocked out the League of Nations lest it should bring 
grist to the Democratic mill, nor at Germany’s enthusiastic 
acceptance of another “scrap of paper,” which means as 
little to her as to its authors. We are more interested in 
the argument by which a rabid pacifist journal seeks to 
“ ginger-up”’ the British Public into “ gingering-up”’ the 
British Government to abolish war, which can apparently be 
done with a stroke of the pen: 


“Paris or Cologne could be bombed by English 
airmen—indeed, reprisal would be the only possible 
defence against air attack on London—but London is 
the largest of these cities and nearest to whatever 
hostile bases may be chosen, and therefore the most 
easily destroyed. Paris and Cologne would be about 
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as exposed as Manchester. And let anyone imagine 
what Albert Square would look like if it were hit by 
only one of the bombs (gigantic compared with those 
used in the Great War) that would be used in the war 
of the future. Albert Square would be a huge pit, 
surrounded by a desolation of wrecked masonry, littered 
with torn and shattered bodies. Then let him imagine 
what London would look like if it were hit by a hundred 
—no impossible figure—of such bombs, and let him try 
to visualize the ruin and the carnage and to hear the 
screaming of the wounded human beings that anyone 
who has been through a war knows to be more inhuman 
and uncanny than noises made by any animal.” 


WE doubt whether these hysterics will go down in Lanca- 
shire, and they certainly won’t in London, but if the People 

can’t be sufficiently terrified into doing what 
a. ‘ the Manchester Guardian wants—whatever 

shevism ‘ : . 

it may be—terror being ex hypothesi the 
mainspring of human action, Ministers are to be “ rattled ” 
into doing their duty by yet another argumentum ad hominem 
—namely, Bolshevism. 


“Tf a Government cannot understand what the 
people think and fear, it would do well to reflect on 
the events of ten and eleven years ago. The Govern- 
ments of Russia, Germany, Austria and Bulgaria were 
overthrown by revolutions. Nor did the breath of 
revolution leave the victorious Powers wholly un- 
caressed. In 1917 French regiments turned their backs 
on the front and began to advance on Paris with cheers 
for a new social order. In the next war the victor will 
suffer more than the vanquished did in the last, and its 
rulers will hardly escape the vengeance of the ruled. 
The memory of what may follow another war should 
not leave the Governments, or, indeed, the governing 
classes (for what happened in Russia may happen 
elsewhere), wholly unimpressed.” 


Therefore “to make another war impossible is the first duty 


of every Government, and should be a test by which every 
Government must stand or fall.” We cordially agree. We 
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vainly preached this doctrine to deaf ears before the last 
war, only to be laughed at for our pains and violently 
denounced by the whole posse comitatus of the Manchester 
school, who thought that any such catastrophe was so 
“unthinkable ” as to be beneath the notice of Responsible 
Statesmen. Now that they are scared lest some unspecified 
member of the League of Nations at some remote date loose 
off a bomb or two in their vicinity, they demand that we 
think of nothing else but “‘the next war,” and insist that 
the General Election shall turn on its “abolition”! How 
this is to be compassed no pacifist condescends to explain 
—least of all Mr. Kellogg with his Peace Pact. There is, 
however, one way, but only one way, to keep the Peace, 
namely, for the Powers with “the will to peace ” to remain 
permanently stronger than those with “the will to war.” 
But this doctrine is abhorrent to Pacifists, who will land 
us in fresh wars, worse than the last, from which they will 
learn as little as from the last. We doubt whether sense 
could be bombed into them. 


HowEvER much Pacifists may kick against the obvious— 
namely, that the preservation of peace depends on force 
majeure being in peaceful hands—it is tacitly 
admitted by the acknowledgment now all but 
universal that Reprisals offer the only serious defence against 
aerial attack. In other words, immunity from aggression 
can only be secured by the knowledge of the potential 
aggressor that he will get rather more than his tit for tat. 
As Mr. Arthur Hudson, K.C., points out in the Morning 
Post (August 20th): “‘To prove at all a reliable deterrent, 
however, the Reprisal must be certain to follow and to be 
a terrible one.” This is another way of saying the same 
thing. He adds: 


** Probably the surest deterrent would be a published 
pledge by all the member States of the League of 
Nations that, in the event of any State launching an 
attack from the air on any other State, whether a 
member of the League or otherwise, without a previous 
Declaration of War delivered and received at least 
twenty-four hours before the attack, then and in such 
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case every member of the League would attack by air 
the offending State and exact such retribution as the 
League determined. 

“Such a pledge, ratified by the Governments of the 
signatory States, would do more than almost anything 
else to preserve the peace of the world and to enhance 
the dignity of the League of Nations.” 


Possibly, but the success of this programme depends on the 
value of “‘a published pledge,” as to which opinions acutely 
differ since the deadly blow dealt at the sanctity of treaties 
in 1914, for which no regret has ever been expressed, the 
political energies of the culprit being concentrated on 
establishing “the War Guilt’ of every other Power. Sup- 
posing there were another Covenant on the lines suggested 
by Mr. Hudson containing “a published pledge” by every 
signatory to attack any aerial aggressor. Does he believe 
that in the event of Soviet Russia, e.g.—a growing and 
malignant Air Power—attacking Rumania or Poland over- 
night that any “Public Pledge” would despatch any 
German Air Force on any punitive expedition to Moscow? 
If so he is more sanguine than we are. Published pledges 
only count in the eye of real politikers so long as it suits 
them—not one hour longer. 


THE fourth session of the present Parliament ended on 
August 3rd, to the general relief, as the public had derived 

but little satisfaction from its proceedings, 
ca” and no political Party had reason to suppose 
that it had improvedits position or prospects. 
Almost the only occasions when the country became in- 
terested were the debates on the Deposited Prayer Book, 
which demonstrated what a valuable organ the House of 
Commons might be but for the Whips, whose business it is 
to prevent Members from saying what they would and 
doing what they should. The political respite only lasts 
until November 6th, when the last Session opens, which 
promises to be even more unsatisfactory than its prede- 
cessor, as Government and Opposition will be ‘*‘ manceuvring 
for position’’ in view of the approaching General Election, 
when appeal will be made to an Electorate swollen by 
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another 5,000,000 women—few of whom were conscious of 
any grievance, or need, until the Cabinet discovered that 
they were “pledged” to this measure, when and where 
no Minister could tell us. After the so-called ‘ Equal 
Franchise Bill,” the Budget was the next most important 
item in our programme, and as usual during the present 
régime it was clever and disappointing. It may even prove 
disastrous, because while it contained no earnest of Retrench- 
ment, there was tacked on to it a scheme of de-Rating 
which might have been made both sound and popular if 
associated with a toll on Foreign manufactured goods, but 
as it is obviously a plan to discard Safeguarding, and is 
founded on what the Home Secretary would term the 
**Mouldy ” Free Trade principle of raising the last farthing 
from the British taxpayer, it may prove a less attractive 
card in the constituencies than His Majesty’s Ministers opine. 
They are not, however, the only Politicians in a quandary— 
judging by the ill-conditioned utterances of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, who was supposed to be enjoying “a holiday ” 
in Canada, the outlook of the Socialists is anything but 
bright, and when we read the caustic comments of Mr. 
MacDonald’s “ follower,’? Mr. Maxton, we understand the 
peevishness on the Opposition Front Bench. With one of 
Mr. Maxton’s observations we cordially agree: “‘ If Labour 
ran 615 Parliamentary candidates at the next Election, and 
the big proportion of them were Baronets, retired Colonels 
and the like, they would look an imposing party, but it would 
be a lie to call it the Labour Party.”’ Among the Liberals, 
meanwhile, acute controversy is raging as to whether it 
might not be wiser to cut down “the 500 candidates,” of 
which we have heard so much but of which the electors 
evidently think little. Altogether Politics just now are any- 
thing but a “‘ Beano ” for the contending Politicians. 


Tue Prime Minister has lately expressed his views on 
outstanding topics in the convenient form of letters, which, 
being free from the redundancies inevitable 
sn - in speaking, are singularly effective in making 
his purport clear. Thus, in a powerful appeal 
(published on August 21st) to some 150,000 employers, 
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Mr. Baldwin urged increased employment of men and boys 
in the depressed mining areas. He had been moved by the 
dismal disclosures of the Industrial Transference Board, 
showing that while the Government can promote the process 
of transferring unemployed from stricken districts by pro- 
viding trains and travelling facilities, 


“the main contribution to the solution of the problem 
lies in a widespread response by employers to the 
suggestion that each one who can should offer employ- 
ment to as many men and boys as possible from these 
areas, even if in some cases the number can only amount 
to one or two.” 


The Prime Minister recalled that he had appealed in this 
sense in the name of the Government in the House of 
Commons, 


“and I now venture to ask for the practical support 
of your firm. I feel confident that it is unnecessary 
for me to emphasize to you the importance, both from 
the national and the local point of view, of doing every- 
thing possible to effect the transfer of these men. At 
the same time, the experience of a number of employers 
(including representative employers who attach the 
greatest importance to efficiency in their workpeople) 
who have taken on some of these men shows that they 
are willing and capable workmen.” 


Mr. Baldwin, in counting “both upon your sympathy and 
practical help,” suggested that willing employers should 
sign the attached form, whereupon a representative of the 
Ministry of Labour would come and discuss ways and means. 
We may be sure that employers generally will be most 
anxious to do anything that is physically possible to ease 
the situation in our devastated industrial and mining dis- 
tricts. The Ministry of Labour suggests that the employers 
should make known at the nearest Employment Exchange 
any openings they can offer so as to save men from wan- 
dering about in vain. 


It is manifestly the duty of employers to put their backs 
into any practical plan that may be offered and to do 
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whatever lies in their power to help the Government and 
the country at this juncture, but duties and responsibilities 
do not end there. The Prime Minister 
refers to the relatively minor part of the 
Ministry in providing “training and travelling 
facilities’ to help the mobility of labour. But surely the 
Government’s réle is much greater than this, for it is 
the task of statesmanship to adopt positive constructive 
measures at such a crisis as now confronts British basic 
industries, and to ensure that they enjoy fair play both in 
a financial and a fiscal sense. Remote as Downing Street 
may be from effective contact with public opinion, Mr. 
Baldwin cannot but be aware of the widespread feeling 
that the Government has failed in one if not both of these 
respects. In this connection another letter he recently 
wrote is pertinent and thought-provoking. It was addressed 
to the Chief Ministerial Whip, Mr. Eyres Monsell, and unless 
clarified and accentuated before the General Election is not 
unlikely to have that disagreeable effect on the fortunes 
of our Party that discouraging documents usually do. It 
has an immediate bearing on the subject of the Prime 
Minister’s Appeal to 150,000 employers, some of whom will 
necessarily ask themselves whether the Government that 
addresses them, many of whom are pressed by overdrafts 
and have extreme difficulty in keeping their heads above 
water, is itself contributing as much as it could and should 
to the solution of the growing problem of Unemployment, 
which has long reached the dimension of a gigantic scandal. 


What of the 
Government ? 


Tuis letter to the Chief Whip was designed to clear up the 
confusion caused in Ministerial ranks by the irreconcilable 

utterances of different members of the same 
iia Cabinet. Mr. Winston Churchill, our Cob- 

denite Chancellor of the Exchequer, had 
spoken, as might be supposed, as an unrepentant Free 
Importer, and a triumphant one at that, seeing that he has 
been allowed to dictate fiscal and financial policy for the 
past four years. During these, in an economic sense, things 
have gone so far from bad to worse that the head of the 
Government is reduced to beseeching 150,000 employers 
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to take on men for whom they obviously have no room, and 
for whom they could only make room by displacing others, 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks, on the other hand, Home 
Secretary, had spoken as an equally convinced “ Safe- 
guarder,” justly alarmed at the present outlook and duly im- 
pressed by the remarkable results that have followed the 
Safeguarding policy, which for some unexplained and wholly 
incomprehensible reason Mr. Churchill is allowed to “ hold 
up.” Sir William reminded a Conservative Féte (July 28th) 
in Lord Palmerston’s old home, Broadlands: 


‘** When we went to the country four years ago we 
pledged ourselves that we would do all in our power to 
maintain and safeguard any efficient industry. We are 
trying to maintain employment and the standard of 
living by our policy of safeguarding. We are getting 
near the time next year when we shall have to recon- 
sider that policy, when every form of opposition will 
be put to that policy in the hope of destroying the 
Conservative Party. 

“We have to consider—has the policy succeeded 
or has it failed? We have had safeguarding in several 
of our industries. In two years the imports in these 
particular trades have decreased by nearly one-third. 
In trades which are not safeguarded the imports have 
increased by nearly 10 per cent. Exports in safeguarded 
trades have gone up by 10 per cent. In non-safeguarded 
trades exports have gone down by nearly as much. 
Employment in safeguarded trades has gone up by 10 per 
cent.” 

These facts, he declared, “‘ would be put before the 
electors at the next general election.” But the trades so far 
safeguarded were relatively small. The Home Secretary 
proceeded: 

“There is one great fundamental trade which has 
been the backbone of our land in all the great Northern 
towns—the iron and steel trade. 

“To-day we are importing four and a half million 
tons of steel which could be made here. You have 
a million men unemployed. You are trying to pay for 
the emigration of men to the Dominions costing hundreds 
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of thousands of pounds. You are paying to the un- 
employed one hundred millions a year in insurance, 
doles, and unemployment relief, and you are ruining 
their moral. Is it any wonder they are restive? Is it 
any wonder that the iron and steel trade union have 
passed a resolution strongly in favour of safeguarding 
their industry ? 

“Only two days ago one of the greatest shipowners 
in the land said to me: ‘If you only gave safeguarding 
for iron and steel you would have 100,000 men more 
employed in twelve months.’ That is a grave factor for 
any Government to face. It is true we are pledged not 
to bring in anything like general protection during this 
Parliament, but that question will have to be decided 
next year. 

“Ts the Conservative Party prepared to extend the 
policy of safeguarding for the sole purpose of improving 
the trade and employment of our country? Are the 
great trade unions of the land prepared to look a step 
beyond their noses? 

“* We have proved that this scheme is worth trying, 
that the old mouldy shibboleths of the Manchester 
School have been proved wrong. If the Conservative 
Party wants a policy which will do something more 
than we have been able to do, to deal with this horrible 
black patch of unemployment, to bring freedom, happi- 
ness, and contentment to the great masses of the people, 
I say that between now and the next election we shall 
have to consider very seriously an extension of the 
policy of safeguarding to the industries of our country.” 


In introducing the Home Secretary to his audience at 
Broadlands, his host, chairman and colleague on the Front 


Bench, Colonel Wilfred Ashley, had observed: 


Pale ** We all desire to listen to the words 


of wisdom, the words of encouragement, and 

also, may I say, the words of indiscretion which fall 
from Sir William.” 

The Home Secretary, to the friendly challenge, 

had answered: “I don’t quite know what Colonel 
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Ashley means by that last reference to words of indis- 
cretion. Never do indiscreet words fall from my lips 
unless, at all events, they have been well considered 
beforehand.” 


The contrast between “the old mouldy shibboleths of the 
Manchester School,” of which Mr. Churchill is still enamoured, 
and his colleague’s tribute to Safeguarding and promise 
concerning its future, brought matters to a crisis that was 
not disposed of by the Prime Minister’s persiflage on the 
““many-sidedness of truth ’’—the type of joke that scores 
brilliantly among flippant Parliamentarians but only exas- 
perates the more serious sections of the community who can 
see nothing amusing either in the progressive growth of 
unemployment or the state of iron, steel, cotton, agriculture 
and coal, to say nothing of the inability of a Conservative 
Government with a huge majority to declare itself fish, 
flesh, fowl, or good red herring. The Prime Minister’s 
epistolary effort, though a source of joy to the Taper and 
Tadpole Press, did little to dissipate the miasma enveloping 
Conservative fiscal policy, nor does its more positive portion 
relieve the general gloom among the Conservative rank and 
file in the constituencies. ‘“‘ My dear Eyres Monsell” was 
informed: 


“It may be well for our friends to remember that 
the main policy of the Government for the permanent 
relief of productive industry is the great scheme of 
de-rating which was initiated in the Session now closing. 
To carry through this reform will call for the whole 
energies of the party, in exposition in the country and 
in shaping the necessary legislation in Parliament.”’ 


The Chief Whip also learnt, what may conceivably be news 
to him, that 


“The boldness and originality of these proposals 
have captured the imagination of the country (our italics), 
and that, no doubt, is the reason why both the Opposi- 
tion parties are trying to drag in the Protectionist red 
herring in the vain hope of causing dissension in a party 
whose unity and enthusiasm arouses their envious 
admiration.” 
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UNFORTUNATELY the dissension exists already in the Con- 
servative Party, not through any trick of the Oppositions— 
whose ineptitude is a byword and at once an 
» asset and a liability of the Government—but 
simply, because there are such grave differ- 
ences of opinion on the fundamental issue of Free Imports 
and Fair ‘Trade that the Prime Minister has sought escape 
from the impasse by embarking on a new-fangled policy of 
de-rating—which will certainly need vast energy to make it 
either intelligible or palatable to the 26,750,000. electors 
about to enjoy the vote—and which there is, moreover, a 
shrewd suspicion was devised in the Treasury, not to assist 
industry, but for the express and exclusive purpose of 
“dishing the Safeguarders.” To be told, therefore, that 
de-rating—which in effect means transferring the burdens 
of the rates to the general body of taxpayers, and is therefore 
peculiarly vulnerable to the onslaught of demagogues—is 
the Government’s ‘main policy” for solving unemploy- 
ment is less cheerful to the country than it is apparently to 
Downing Street. Safeguarding was our only policy five 
years ago. It was our main plank at the last General 
Election, but now it is consigned to a back seat by the Prime 
Minister, who practically tells the Chief Whip that it must 
remain where it has been throughout this Parliament, i.e. 
nowhere. 
“As to Safeguarding. Safeguarding has been the 
law of the land since it was established as a principle 
by Mr. Lloyd George’s Government in 1921. 
“It was the policy we adopted at the last General 
Election, and it will be continued. 
* We are pledged, and shall continue to be pledged, 
not to introduce Protection. 
“* We are pledged, and shall continue to be pledged, 
not to impose any taxes on food.” 
The Safeguarders of our party who, though numerically 
preponderant, have allowed themselves to be ‘ spoofed ” 
by the Cobdenite Chancellor of the Exchequer, derive a 
crumb of comfort from this somewhat obscure passage in 
the Prime Minister’s pronouncement: 


** A careful examination of the Act, based on the 


** As to 
Safeguarding 
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experience of the last four years, may enable us to 
simplify certain details in the procedure (our italics), 
No manufacturing industry will be barred from present- 
ing its case before the appointed tribunal.” 


It would be difficult to say less—short of repealing all 
Safeguarding legislation, and even the tamest of the tame on 
Ministerial benches would boggle at that. It is merely 
adding insult to injury to tell manufacturers that they will 
not be “‘ barred”’ from presenting their claim for justice— 
as though they were criminals—to the preposterous tribunal 
that exists in order to block their way. 


On the terms of Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s letter, no Conserva- 
tive candidate in an industrial district can truthfully say 
7 “our Party stands for Safeguarding. A vote 
Sonia for us is a vote to Safeguard British industry 
against unfair foreign competition.” The most 

he can at present say is: “The vast majority of Conserva- 
tives believe in Safeguarding and regard it as the only 
practical remedy for unemployment, but they cannot promise 
to extend this policy because a minute minority of Conserva- 
tives oppose it and the Liberals and Socialists don’t like it 
and would call us ‘ Protectionists’ if we say what we 
think.” Happily there is still time, though not much, to get 
a@ move on in the right direction. It could not but be 
gratifying to our Leader to have his hands forced by his 
followers, because we know from his every utterance five 
years ago that heis a convinced and heart-whole Protectionist, 
and such a man as he is acknowledged to be might be 
expected to prefer to court a glorious defeat in a cause he 
believes in than to win an ignoble victory by ignoring it. 
Not that this is a correct appreciation of the situation, as 
“* de-rating ’ so far bears no resemblance to a winning card, 
while the moral, apart from the practical, effect of funking 
Safeguarding is far more likely to help Socialists and Liberals 
than Conservatives. Courage always pays in politics, as in 
other walks of life—cowardice never. But so perverse is 
human nature that cowardice is usually the controlling 
force in political parties. The shirking of Safeguarding has 
not the common excuse that “ it is so difficult to explain ’’— 
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to any Flapper could follow the argument, which was recently 
28), re-stated with force and lucidity by Sir Herbert Austin, the 
nt- Chairman of the Austin Motor Car Co., in a letter to Sir 
Henry Page Croft, the Chairman of the Empire Industries 
all Association. This is the sort of letter we should prefer to 


on see the Prime Minister addressing to his officials and sup- 
ely porters—he would be surprised at the response. Sir Herbert 
vill urged the extension of Safeguarding Duties to other industries 
sll? on the strength of his own illuminating experience in his own 


nal big business—the Austin Motor Car Co. 


“The McKenna Duties have meant a _ sixfold 
| increase in turnover, while workers’ earnings have more 
va- than doubled, and the number of people employed has 


say increased about four times. In addition, export sales 
ote have increased fivefold, while there has been a decrease 
try in the selling price to the consumer of 62 per cent. 

ost “It would be reasonable to say (he adds) that our 
va- organization to-day employs directly and indirectly 
nly not fewer than 50,000 to 60,000 people in the United 
Lise Kingdom, whereas, before we had the McKenna Duties, 
va- the total employment did not exceed 13,000 to 15,000. 
> it Other industries were naturally clamouring for equal 
we conditions. With proper safeguards for the consumer 
get they are entitled, in my opinion, to demand such 
be equality, and any procrastination is simply adding to 
his our unemployment.” 

five Procrastination has been described as “ the thief of time.” 
ist, It is no less disastrous to Statesmanship, and if we allow the 
be procrastinators to waste another six months, history may 
he repeat itself and Conservatism find itself in a débdcle com- 


it. parable to the landslide of January 1906—also brought about 
as by Wobbling on this very question. 


rd, 

ing | Tere is another subject of crucial importance that has 
rals been too long shirked by Responsible Statesmen of all 
3 in Parties, as well as by the Houses of Parlia- 
F is oe ment and the Press. It bears on unemploy- 
ing ment and kindred problems that press upon 


has and depress us. But unlike Safeguarding—which any child 
can understand, and which therefore there is no excuse for 
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evading—this other subject is difficult to grasp, its com- 
plexity being increased by the efforts of the few who discuss 
it to make their argument as recondite as they can. These 
experts are partly responsible for the repugnance it inspires 
in the average business man, who would sooner be ruined, 
and of late years has been frequently ruined, rather than 
apply his mind to the forbidding and forbidden topic of 
Money. The ‘Currency Crank”’ is held in holy horror 
by most editors, who prefer to open their columns to almost 
any other controversy rather than bring down upon them- 
selves an avalanche of theorists, each with a different theory 
combined with inexpressible contempt for every other 
theorist. It is more convenient to accept the orthodox view 
of monetary policy which commands eminently respectable 
and weighty support, and of which the Bank of England 
and the Treasury are the corner-stones, and to silence all 
sceptics and inquirers by a reference to the City of London 
as “‘The Money Market of the World,” thanks to “the 
supremacy of the sovereign” and ‘“‘ the control of the Bank 
Rate by an independent institution that is not amenable 
to political pressure ’’ as in less favoured countries. Anyone 
with knowledge of this complicated problem who is at 
pains to educate the community renders valuable service, 
especially when this task is undertaken by a great bank 
with an enormous stake in British prosperity and a vital 
concern in seeing that our monetary policy is sound and our 
currency stable in fact as well as in name. The Midland 
Bank enlightens our darkness in its admirable Monthly 
Review, and Cabinet Ministers, ex-Cabinet Ministers, and 
able Editors could not employ the Recess better than in 
assimilating the contents of the opening article in its last 
number. 


Not a few persons who pass for being anything but fools, 
and who certainly cannot be dismissed as “irresponsible 
cranks,” have at different times expressed the 
view that our present monetary policy is ill- 
suited to our needs as an industrial nation. 
Some go so far as to maintain that until it has been recon- 
sidered there is small likelihood of our enjoying permanent 


Not a Few 
Persons 
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prosperity and giving our unemployed a chance. Inter alia, 
may be mentioned the late Lord Milner, who regarded the 
gratuitous return to the gold standard three years ago as a 
blunder from the British point of view, however advantage- 
ous it might be to American banking interests. As if to con- 
firm Lord Milner’s apprehensions, we had Sir Josiah Stamp sub- 
sequently deploring the effect of this ill-considered, not to say 
unconsidered, measure, in precipitating the coal crisis, and 
Sir Alfred Mond’s protest against it in the name of Industry. 
Mr. J. F. Darling, the former Managing Director of the Midland 
Bank, and one of the greatest authorities on currency in the 
City of London, did all that one man could do to prevent the 
small but powerful clique at the Bank of England and the 
Treasury from thrusting this change upon us. But neither 
he nor others could overcome the deadweight of prejudice 
in certain City circles, and the vis inertia of the business 
man who preferred to accept the delusive promises dangled 
before him by “the worshippers of par,’’ who are as com- 
pletely dominated by their fetish as are the Free Trade 
pundits of the Manchester School by theirs. Where, we 
may ask, is the promised prosperity that was to follow the 
re-pegging of British credit to a gold basis, which we owe 
to the Governor of the Bank of England, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and one or two others, who publicly testified 
in that sense, incidentally writing themselves down as false 
prophets? They were assisted by a handful of financial 
writers who made propaganda for this prelude to the Millen- 
nium. These are all singularly silent to-day, and can only 
protect their ragged reputations by pronouncing the gold 
standard to be a chose jugée that none may reopen, and they 
point to its adoption in other countries—constrained by our 
pernicious example—as closing the door. 


MEANWHILE, an ever-increasing number of questions are 
asked in every section of Society concerning matters that 
: were once taken for granted. The intelligent 

A Ta sey public are no longer prepared to “shut up” 
on being told that “what the Bank of 

England, the Treasury, and The Times think on monetary 
policy must be right.” Amongjnotable services rendered 
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to the nation by the recent Conference on Industrial Re- 
organization and Industrial Relations that we owe to the 
initiative, the public spirit, and the common sense of the 
President of the Trade Union Congress and Sir Alfred Mond 
(now Lord Melchett), was the joint Memorandum they 
addressed to the Chancellor of the Exchequer at an early 
stage of their proceedings, pointing out the necessity of 
providing adequate credit facilities for trade expansion, and 
urging a full inquiry into the whole question prior to the 
impending amalgamation of the Note issues, by this further 
surrender to the Bank of England. This measure is viewed 
with concern as increasing the stranglehold of an institution 
that is manifestly out of touch with Industrial exigencies 
—we constantly hear of the Governor of the Bank of 
England’s cosmopolitan activities. When not in London 
he is either in New York, Berlin or Paris, and would 
doubtless go to Moscow or Peking were those places accessible. 
We never hear of his visiting Glasgow, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
or Cardiff, where he might learn a thing or two that are 
unknown in Lombard Street. That the Monthly Review 
of the Midland Bank should express sympathy with the 
*‘ unorthodox’? Memorandum of the Industrial Conference 
is almost as significant as the Memorandum itself. It is 
essential to take Monetary Policy out of Politics. For one 
thing, leading politicians of all Parties have demonstrated 
their incapacity to deal with it, and a powerful combination, 
embracing the Federation of British Industries, the Trade 
Unions and a mighty Bank—including men of every variety 
of opinion on other issues—should be able to overcome 
a few Bourbons who would sooner every industry dis- 
appeared and the unemployed multiplied tenfold than that 
they should be compelled to confess to being in error. The 
Memorandum expressed disquietude at the possible con- 
sequences of “the automatic application of the Gold 
Standard” owing to the shortage of gold, pointing out: 
“It is impossible to restore prosperity to industry and 
trade, or to revive or maintain stability of trading conditions, 
unless the elasticity of currency and credit is so arranged 
to meet the requirements of industry and commerce that 
industrial recovery will not be arrested by the lack of credit 
facilities, as soon as increased production becomes effective.” 
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THAT is the crux of the problem, and is surely not too difficult 
to understand. You cannot artificially create prosperity by 
manufacturing money, but without adequate 
money you cannot have prosperity. We need 
a happy mean between the wild “inflation ” 
of credit practised in some foreign countries—in one notorious 
case simply in order to defraud creditors and the “ defla- 
tion ” that has oppressed British industry since 1921. Abroad 
finance has been sacrificed to industry—here industry has 
been sacrificed to finance in order to resurrect a pre-war 
monetary system of doubtful value in post-war conditions. 
But the upholders of this régime won’t even allow it to be 
inquired into, doubtless from fear lest it be found out. That 
the actual conditions should be so clearly grasped by the 
Midland Bank and set forth in their organ is all to the good, 
though it makes anything but pleasant reading. How 
different is the following passage from those exasperating 
orations annually inflicted on a long-suffering public through 
the advertisement columns of the Press by the spokesmen 
of some of the Big Five! 


Second 
to None 


“Anyone examining the course of British Trade 
conditions since the post-war slump must be struck by 
a very remarkable fact, namely, that time after time 
indications of trade revival have appeared—production 
has increased, buying has quickened, unemployment 
has declined—only to be dissolved and give place to a 
reverse set of conditions. Cheery prosperity and gloomy 
depression have been like jack-in-the-boxes, so arranged 
as to make alternate appearances. But cheery pros- 
perity is becoming discouraged, and gloomy depression 
is becoming more certain, for the level on which they 
are making their repeated appearances is itself depress- 
ingly low. The ups and downs of business conditions 
are taking place on a low level of underlying activity.” 


That is, indeed, our excuse for what some of our readers 
doubtless regard as the wearisome insistence and persistence 
with which we have harped on an unattractive topic—it is 
supremely important. It is second to none. It is even 
greater than Safeguarding. We simply dare not follow the 
example of the Legislature and the Press by shirking it—the 
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House of Commons elects to give it a miss, the House of Lords 
is scarcely aware of its existence, though innumerable Peers 
have been ruined by “ deflation.” Industry will go the way 
of agriculture unless it be tackled. The article in the Midland 
Bank Review thus touches the spot: 


““ We are becoming accustomed to an unemployment 
figure of more than a million, and the fluctuations are 
taking place between that figure and an upward limit 
a good deal higher. Before the war the datum line, 
so to speak, was considerably lower, and it would not 
be unreasonable to suppose that our jack-in-the-boxes, 
if they must perform at all, should do so on a level of 
about half a million unemployed if the basic standard of 
pre-war prosperity were to be restored. The repeated 
damping down of trade recovery each time it appears 
has by now become, without exaggeration, a tragic 
feature of British economic life. It is small comfort to 
say that, even though the unemployed number well 
over a million, yet because our population has increased, 
we have several hundred thousand more people at work 
than four years ago. The fact remains that at the 
moment twelve hundred thousands and more of our 
men and women can find no market for their services; 
that in consequence the standard of living all round is 
lower than it might be, and that hundreds of thousands 
are steadily losing all heart and capacity for work. 
There can be little doubt that this is, in the words of the 
Conference’s report, ‘the greatest problem confronting 
the country at the present time.’ ” 


There is every reason to believe that a fallacious monetary 
policy may be at the bottom of it. 


Ir almost looks as though the British public on both sides 
of the Tweed were completely fed up with Politics and 
E: . Politicians. Politics are practically never 
ne talked nowadays outside immediately inter- 

ested circles, and Party enthusiasm is confined 
either to those who expect or hope to get something out of 
it or whose position in their respective Parties compels 
them to pretend that everything is as it should be and 
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that the tide of public opinion is flowing in their direction. 
Outside these professional coteries there are no such illu- 
sions, and it looks as though Conservatives, Liberals and 
Socialists may have considerable difficulty in flogging 
electors to the poll next year. In this connection a recent 
by-election at Aberdeen is significant, if in no other way. 
The vacancy was caused by the regretted death of Mr. 
Frank Rose, a Socialist, but one of the few Members of 
Parliament of native independence that survived the ener- 
vating atmosphere of Westminster. After a protracted 
contest between four candidates—Socialist, Conservative, 
Communist, and Liberal—less than 60 per cent. of the voters 
could be persuaded to vote. As compared with the last 
General Election, the Socialist vote fell by over 3,500; the 
same Conservative candidate polled nearly 4,000 fewer 
votes; the Communist, despite all the resources of Moscow, 
could not collect 3,000 votes; while the unlucky Liberal 
was bottom of the Poll and continues the Liberal tradition 
of forfeiting his deposit. Even Socialist jubilation at holding 
a Socialist seat by an increased majority is tempered by the 
reflection that their standard-bearer was a convert from 
Liberalism and clearly a claimant for office whenever the 
Opposition reach the Promised Land—a type of which that 
Party already possesses its full quota. In truth, Politicians 
can only cheer themselves up just now by contemplating 
the plight of opponents. That the ‘great constructive 
policy of de-rating ’’ which the Cabinet thoughtlessly allowed 
their Cobdenite colleague at the Exchequer to foist upon 
them as “‘ an alternative” to Safeguarding threatens to fall 
as flat as a pancake in industrial constituencies is evident 
from the figures in North Aberdeen—which are unlikely to 
be bettered by the enfranchisement of many thousand 
“ Flappers ” in 1929: 


Captain Wedgwood Benn (Socialist) .- 10,646 
Dr. Laura Sandeman (Conservative) .- 4,696 
Mr. Aitkin Ferguson (Communist) .- 2,618 
Mr. J. R. Rutherford (Liberal) .. oncogene 

Socialist majority 7” bin 5,950 


(No change.) 
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The figures at the General Election were: 


Mr. F. H. Rose (Socialist) .. iv .. 13,249 
Dr. Laura Sandeman (Conservative) Ry 8,545 
Socialist majority oa -- 4,704 


Our Party had so much to put up with last Session, and 
put up with so much, that we should have no right to be 
surprised at any arrangement that might be 
made, and tolerated, concerning the Acting- 
Premiership during Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s well-earned holi- 
day at Aix-les-Bains. At one moment it was confidently 
asserted by the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Press claque 
that by virtue of his office this sinecure would be allotted 
to Mr. Winston Churchill, who would thereby secure the 
reversion to the future Leadership of the Conservative 
Party on that happy day to which the Prime Minister 
constantly looks forward when he will seek repose and 
recreation amid the charms of Worcestershire. The feelings 
of Conservatives count for little in such matters—they are a 
quantité négligeable in the eyes of Downing Street—their 
function being to follow whoever may be thrust upon them. 
However, it was felt to be, in common parlance, “a bit 
thick’? and possibly dangerous to nominate Mr. Churchill, 
and as the Foreign Minister (who ranks above the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the hierarchy) was hors de combat 
through having consistently overworked and neglected his 
health, Sir William Joynson-Hicks, the Home Secretary, 
emerged as the logical candidate for this honorific office. 
But whether from natural diffidence, personal jealousies, or 
some other undisclosed cause, Sir William was ruled out 
and passed over. Ultimately the lot devolved on the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Hailsham (the name under which Sir 
Douglas Hogg disguised himself in his unfortunate retire- 
ment to the House of Lords). Nothing could be better 
from the Conservative point of view, because Sir Douglas 
Hogg is among the few Cabinet Ministers who commands 
confidence in Conservative circles. It is, however, idle for 
“tame ”’ Ministerial journals to pretend that no other 
arrangement was ever contemplated, in which case the 


The Deputy 
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Lord Chancellor would obviously not have undertaken to 
head the Empire Parliamentary Delegation in Canada, an 
engagement he has been constrained to cancel. Although by 
leaving the Commons Lord Hailsham modestly endeavoured 
to disqualify himself in the event of any future vacancy 
at No. 10 Downing Street, Conservatives are not bound 
by the slogan ‘No Peer can be Prime Minister,” and 
note with satisfaction that a trusted Conservative is the 
appointed understudy of his Chief. 


THE mania for creating Committees and Commissions to 
assist His Majesty’s Ministers to make up their minds on 
A Mani any thorny question is under the present 
ania : ' 
régime accentuated by a passion for preferring 
Radical Chairmen. We have never been able to understand 
the object of this practice—which is not reciprocated by 
the Government of the day when the Conservatives are in 
Opposition—nor can we so much as guess what is thought 
to be gained by it. It might conceivably be argued that 
as these Committees and Commissions are mostly useless 
there can be no harm in inviting our political opponents to 
waste their valuable time upon them, but that is not the 
standpoint of Ministers, who attach inordinate importance to 
their deliberations. We had a Royal Commission on Coal, 
of which Sir Herbert Samuel was appointed Chairman on 
the assumption that having breathed the ampler ether of 
Palestine he was no longer a political partisan—a delusion 
that is rebutted by his every public utterance and his 
ardent association with Mr. Lloyd George in an endeavour 
to extrude and replace His Majesty’s present advisers. 
Then we had a Royal Commission sent on tour to India, 
Chairmaned by Sir John Simon, for the purpose of assist- 
ing Lord Birkenhead to determine whether the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Constitution is a success or a failure. Sir John 
is another of these “ broad-minded”’ statesmen so affected 
by our broad-minded Government, who may both eat his 
cake and have it too. He is free to expose the iniquities 
of Conservative Policy whenever and wherever he pleases, 
and will turn out the Conservatives as soon as he can, but 
his Conservative constituents in the Spen Valley are expected 
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to withdraw all opposition to his return to Parliament on 
the specific ground that he is detached from politics and 
engaged on Imperial service abroad. A not improbable 
consequence of this typical treatment of Conservative sus- 
ceptibilities is the return of a Socialist to Parliament vice 
Sir John Simon. 


THERE was yet a third Commission, to which Lord Birken- 
head—the deus ex machina of Downing Street—was under- 

stood to meditate appointing a Radical- 
=39,000 lawyer-journalist in the person of Lord 
Reading, who is working overtime to get Mr. Lloyd George 
back to office. In a caustic leading article (July 26th) the 
Morning Post quoted “‘an industrious paragraphist ’’ who 
had stated: 


“Lord Reading has been talked about as a possible 
Chairman of the Royal Commission to inquire into 
police methods, several reasons being given for this 
choice, among them that ‘the ex-Viceroy is in a happy 
and confident frame of mind, having received £50,000 
by way of compensation on leaving the chair of the 
Daily Chronicle.’ ” 


This moved our long-suffering contemporary to register a 
protest that doubtless attracted attention in the proper 
quarter, seeing that although this new chairmanship went 
to a Coalition Peer (Viscount Lee of Fareham), Lord Reading 
was left to his other activities: 


“‘ There is another point: when a Government upon 
every important occasion selects men of the opposite 
side to determine the handling of a great question, the 
impression is conveyed, inevitably, that it lacks con- 
viction upon that subject, and that it lacks confidence 
both in its own solutions and its own men. If the 
Conservative Government cannot provide Chairmen to 
its own Commissions, it is no compliment to the 
intelligence of its followers; but for our own part, we 
have never seen reason for this mood of self-depreciation. 
The Conservative Party is sufficiently well supplied 
with men of character and intelligence to give Presidents 
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to all the Royal Commissions which the Government 
requires, and we hope therefore that Lord Reading will 
be left to enjoy his no doubt well-earned £50,000 undis- 
turbed by these deprecatory invitations to make up the 
Government’s mind on the police or any other question.” 


Dr. Cosmo Lane, the Archbishop of York, is to succeed 
Dr. Randall Davidson as Archbishop of Canterbury on the 
Archbishops latter’s retirement in November. That the 

outgoing Primate has suffered keen disap- 
pointment that he has made no attempt to hide in the 
repeated rejection of the Deposited Prayer Book by Parlia- 
ment is common knowledge. His withdrawal is rightly 
made the occasion for a national testimonial in which many 
Evangelicals are joining as cordially as other sections of 
the Church. Dr. Davidson is a great and honoured figure 
in defeat as he would be in victory, and the laity are duly 
grateful to His Grace for refusing to listen to clerical hot- 
heads who urged a declaration of war against the House 
of Commons. When the last number of the National Review 
went to Press the translation of the Archbishop of York to 


‘Canterbury, though positively predicted, had not yet been 


officially announced, which permitted us to express the 
opinion that some other arrangement should be made. On 
this The Times (August Ist) observed: “It [the National 
Review] dislikes the appointment ‘by enterprising news- 
papers’ (since confirmed) of the Archbishop of York to 
Canterbury as ‘the ecclesiastical equivalent of a gaffe’ 
because Dr. Lang has taken the line the National Review 
dislikes over the Prayer Book.” That would indeed be a 
paltry objection to the choice of an Archbishop. It was 
not because he had taken a line “‘ we ”—however important 
that word may be in editorial eyes—“ dislike” that we 
expressed regret at the threatened appointment, but for the 
following and far more valid reason, which we endeavoured 
to make clear and which we still stand by:* ‘ No one 
challenges the competence of Dr. Lang or questions his 
claims, but he has been so intimately identified with the 
Anglo-Catholic Revisionist Movement, of which he has been 


* See August National Review, Episodes of the Month, p. 838. 
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an eloquent, an uncompromising, and an intolerant advo- 
cate, that now that the Measure has been rejected by 
Parliament and the Deposited Prayer Book is an historical 
relic, it would be preferable in the eyes of the laity to choose 
a Primate who could not be suspected of awaiting an oppor- 
tunity of reopening this unfortunate controversy.” 


Just as in politics The Times despises “‘ Die Hards ’— 
contemptible beings who believe in their principles, and are 
accordingly written off as “‘ Extremists” by 
Highbrows and Mugwumps—so it habitually 
derides the “‘ Protestants” of the Church of England. Our 
contemporary doubtless had the surprise of its life when 
the prodigious propaganda it had made during many months 
for the Deposited Prayer Book met with double disaster 
on the floor of the House of Commons owing to the efforts 
of these despised Protestants whose sentiments found 
eloquent expression in every Party. It is related that after 
the débdcle one of the highest dignitaries of the Church, 
closely identified with the Revisionist Movement, observed 
to a friend: “I could never make the Bishops realize how 
Protestant the country is.” That, indeed, is the funda- 
mental fact it were folly to ignore. We are therefore not 
surprised that the selection of another ardent Revisionist 
for the Primacy--followed up, as it has been, by the 
appointment of yet another who is, incidentally, a Socialist 
(namely, the Bishop of Manchester) to succeed Dr. Lang at 
York—has caused perturbation to Protestants or that they 
should give expression to their feelings. The League of 
Loyal Churchmen and the Protestant Alliance have addressed 
this weighty petition to the King recording their ‘‘ deep 
regret ”’ on this score : 


Protestants 


“Dr. Lang is generally regarded as the real head 
of that party who have so recently attempted without 
success to subvert the Protestant reformed religion 
under the cloak of a revision of the Prayer Book. It 
is impossible, therefore, to believe that he will faithfully 
administer the laws, or that he will even refrain from 
abusing his authority, so as to promote the revival of 
Romanism in the Church of England. 
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“In view of the solemn decision of the House of 
Commons, which expressed the determination of the 
British people to abide by the principles of the Reforma- 
tion, we humbly submit that this appointment, suggested 
by a Minister who has publicly identified himself with 
the Romanizing party, has been made without any 
regard for the Protestant feelings and convictions of 
the vast majority of Your Majestz7’s subjects, and that 
it is not consistent with the legitimate exercise of the 
Royal prerogative or with Your Majesty’s promise to 
maintain the Protestant reformed religion. 


“We therefore earnestly desire that Your Majesty 
may be graciously pleased to withdraw your assent to 
an appointment which nullifies the verdict of the House 
of Commons and the nation.” 


IT is a sound and seemly maxim that prevents the living 
from slandering the dead, but the familiar tag, De mortuis 
: nil nisi bonum, can be put to strange uses 
De Mortuis and abuses, as on the sieieabeis of ae death 
of Lord Haldane. It is no compliment to any man to 
represent him as totally different from what he was in 
matters of public notoriety—it only makes the public 
despise the Press for so doing and question its general 
bona fides. Experts in “slosh ” have really surpassed them- 
selves by representing Lord Haldane as meeting with 
ingratitude after devoting his public life to a vain endeavour 
to educate his compatriots to appreciate and prepare against 
the German danger, of which he was fully conscious. This 
is a complete travesty of the truth, and amid “the spate ” 
of nonsense which has flowed from many pens it is satis- 
factory to hear the still small voice of common sense in ‘“‘ A 
Londoner’s Diary ” of the Evening Standard (August 20th): 


“There is a certain tendency observable in the 
newspaper comments on Lord Haldane’s career to talk 
as if the public opinion which drove him from office in 
1915 was wholly freakish, irrational and unjust. 

“This is not so. Lord Haldane had himself to 
thank for the creation of the impression that he was 
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pro-German; it was his own words and acts—nothing 
else—which led to his ostracism. 

“Tf the course of events in Europe had gone the 
other way—and, after all, every Liberal statesman in 
his post-war apology has declared that there was a real 
chance of a complete accommodation with Germany— 
Lord Haldane as the chief mediator would have claimed 
the credit. 

“But he backed the wrong horse and he lost. It 
is absurd to blame public opinion, the totalisator which 
made him pay his forfeit.” 


We have no desire at this moment to revive the Haldane 
controversy, to which in the past we freely contributed, 
and shall content ourselves with observing that Lord 
Haldane’s friends and admirers—who are fully entitled to 
appreciate the more admirable aspects of his career—only 
make themselves absurd by casting him for the part actually 
played by Lord Roberts, whose efforts to rouse the country 
Lord Haldane obstructed, belittled and derided. That the 
latter meant well we never questioned, but like many other 
very clever foreigners, especially of the English-speaking 
world, he was completely deceived by the Germans, headed 
by the Kaiser, who practised on his weaknesses. These 
astute Teutons convinced Lord Haldane, and largely through 
him his colleagues, that there was “no German danger,” 
and he and they acted accordingly. To deny that he was 
hoodwinked would be to write him down a traitor. His 
“ ostracism” was due to his inability to cry ‘“ Peccavi !” 
when the storm burst, to his own stupefaction. 


As the Headquarters of cricket, the M.C.C. have circu- 
larized the County Committees on the proposed changes of 
LBW the law, especially Law 24 (L.B.W.), which 
met become acute either in wet seasons, when the 
weather causes an undue proportion of “draws” through 
sheer lack of play, or in dry years, when the same unsatis- 
factory results accrue from excessive scoring. L.b.w. is 
the pivot of controversy in either case, as it enables those 
batsmen who treat their pads as additional bats to defy 
the bowler longer than they could if the bat alone were 
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used for the purpose of preventing the ball from hitting the 
wicket. That the present law is out of date is beginning 
to be acknowledged even by the “stern unbending Tories ”’ 
of cricket. The only wonder is that it should have been 
tolerated so long, considering its terms, which are as 
follows: — 


“The striker is out—If with any part of his person 
he stops the ball, which in the opinion of the umpire 
at the bowler’s wicket shall have been pitched in a 
straight line from it to the striker’s wicket and would 
have hit it: ‘ Leg before wicket.’ ” 


This is simply an invitation to the batsman to block any 
breaking ball with his padded legs, and the most effectual 
way of stopping present practices, which threaten to spoil 
cricket, both from the sporting and spectacular point of 
view, would be to abolish pads, which are a demoralizing 
modern invention to prevent shins from incurring the proper 
penalty of being in the wrong place. No one was heard to 
complain of any l.b.w. rule in pre-pad days—nor would 
bowlers, a hardly used race, have any grievance once these 
obstructions were abolished. However, the M.C.C. do not 
contemplate anything so Spartan. They realize the strength 
of vested interests, of which the most formidable is the 
undue ascendancy of batsmen in First Class cricket on first- 
class grounds, where the bowler has not only to overcome 
the bat plus the pads, but likewise the groundsman, who 
aspires to make his pitch as like a billiard-table as possible. 
After former abortive attempts to alter the rule, the M.C.C. 
cautiously content themselves with asking the Counties for 
their opinion as to the desirability of testing during the 
next season the following changes (summarized in the 
Morning Post of August 13th), suggested substantially by 
Mr. R. H. Lyttelton : 


**(1) That a batsman may be out leg before wicket 
to a ball which pitches straight, and though touching 
first the bat or hand would have hit the wicket but for 
the intervention of the batsman. 

**(2) That a batsman may be out leg before wicket 
to a ball which pitches on the off side but would have 
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hit the wicket but for the intervention of the batsman 
if at the time he is standing in a direct line between 
wicket and wicket.” 


The M.C.C. also request the County Committees to consult 
their groundsmen as to the feasibility of having “more and 
longer grass on the pitches.” 


ALREADY the flood-gates of controversy are open, and 
enthusiasts are deluging the Press with their various 
opinions. We feel under no temptation to 
join the fray, as the more people participate 
the less chance there is of anything being 
done to remedy conditions that threaten the popularity of 
our national game. The obstructionists of any reform may 
usually be divided into two categories. The first consist 
of those who oppose because they are temperamentally 
hostile to any change simply because it is a change (“‘ What 
was good enough for our grandfathers is surely good enough 
for us”’ is their attitude) ; but they are not so dangerous 
as the second category, who, though vehemently favouring 
reform in the abstract, decline to entertain any proposal 
but their own, and sooner than meet other reformers half- 
way and effect some compromise, violently resist every 
suggestion from any other quarter, and ultimately drift into 
the “ grandfather’ lobby. The discussion of 1.b.w. is likely 
to prove a happy hunting-ground for cranks, each of whom 
will paddle his own canoe, probably in the form of a letter 
to The Times. All will express keen regret at present con- 
ditions and affect an ardent longing for some change, after 
which they will belabour every suggestion from every other 
crank. Among such cranks are famous cricketers or ex- 
cricketers, who, though disgusted with the existing state of 
affairs, pronounce the l.b.w. rule to be perfect and in no 
way responsible for the unduly prolonged innings, which 
they debit to totally different causes. There is, likewise, 
scope for keen difference of opinion as to the best method 
of dealing with pad batsmen and as to the wording of an 
ideal rule, though if pads be tolerated it might be difficult 
to improve on the proposal that “any batsman shall be 
given out who prevents any ball from hitting his wicket 
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with anything except his bat.” There are also those who 
would help the bowler by widening or heightening the 
wickets, which again offers endless opportunity for argument 
as to the best width or height. Then we have the smaller 
bat school, to say nothing of the advocates of a smaller ball. 
The only hope of anything being done lies in the self- 
repression of reformers and their willingness to support any 
scheme promulgated by authority that is calculated to 
achieve the common object, namely, to brighten cricket 
and to diminish the draws in first class matches—lesser 
cricket on relatively indifferent grounds does not suffer 
from the same disease, a fact that is exploited as a reason 
for leaving things as they are. 


KEEN as was public interest in the prospective struggle of 
France for the retention, and the United States for the 
2 recapture, of the Davis Cup, it was over- 

poe Devi Cup shadowed by the amazing campaign of the 
United States Lawn Tennis Association against 

the Captain of their Davis Cup Team, Mr. W. T. Tilden, one 
of the greatest, if not actually the greatest, players the 
game has yet produced. The facts concerning this strange 
episode are fully set forth in a separate article. We need 
only say here that without discussing whether the rulers of 
Lawn Tennis in U.S.A. had the letter of the law on their side, 
everyone deplores the manner in which they used, and abused, 
their authority without any regard to the disappointment 
and confusion that was bound to be caused abroad on the 
eve of the Challenge Round—to Italy in the first place, who 
had sent a team to Paris to measure themselves against the 
best America could produce, and to France in the second, 
who naturally felt that her victory in the International 
Championship would be shorn of its glory if “the Four 
Musketeers” were denied the opportunity of repeating on 
French courts last year’s triumph over the famous Phila- 
delphian in Philadelphia. Even worse was the inevitable 
feeling caused by the facts and dates, set out in our article, 
that the disqualification of Mr. Tilden was not so much a 
vindication of amateurism as the exportation of a home 
vendetta. not wholly disconnected with New York’s loss of 
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control of the United States L,.T.A. at the beginning of the 
year, over-eager New Yorkers being apparently anxious to 
assert themselves in the absence of the controlling Phila- 
delphians on Davis Cup business. It was not pretty, and 
before the blunder could be repaired and Mr. Tilden reinstated, 
Mr. Herrick, the American Ambassador in Paris, had to 
exercise his diplomatic talents. That after such shabby 
treatment Mr. Tilden should have been able to play at all 
shows what an exceptional man he is, and by common consent 
his victory over his Wimbledon victor, M. René Lacoste, 
in another five-set match, was among the finest exhibitions 
of Lawn Tennis that Anglo-French competition has yet pro- 
duced. At the moment it encouraged the Challengers to 
hope for the best, but their hopes were shattered when two 
days later MM. Borotra and H. Cochet defeated Mr. Tilden 
and his Wimbledon partner, Mr. F. T. Hunter, in another 
five-set match, the victory being clinched on the following 
day, when a rather tired Tilden lost three consecutive sets to 
M. Cochet, who, as the following scores show, was the hero 
of the tournament: 


SINGLES 
R. Lacoste (France) lost to W. T. Tilden 6—1, 4—6, 4—6, 
6—2, 3—6; bt. J. Hennessey 4—6, 6—1, 7—5, 6—3. 
H. Cochet (France) bt. J. Hennessey 5—7, 9—7, 6-—3, 6—0; 
bt. Tilden 9—7, 8—6, 6—4. 


DOUBLES 


H. Cochet and J. Borotra (France) bt. Tilden and F. T. 
Hunter 6—4, 6— 8, 7—5, 4—6, 6—2. 
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[By the courtesy of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office we are permitted 
to reproduce the famous Memorandum which Mr. Eyre Crowe (as he was then) 
wrote in January 1907 on Anglo-Franco-German relations. It is not the least 
interesting document in the deeply interesting Volume III of British Documents 
on the Origins of the War, edited by G. P. Gooch and Harold Temperley, with the 
assistance of Lillian M. Penson, recently published by the Stationery Office for 
the relatively moderate price of 10s. 6d. This is obviously a book that should 
be in the library of everyone who takes an intelligent interest in Foreign Policy 
or in the genesis of the Great War. The third volume is entitled the Testing 
of the Entente, 1904-6. Considerations of space, unfortunately, compel us to 
omit the opening pages of Mr. Eyre Crowe’s brilliant and masterly analysis, 
describing the negotiation of the Anglo-French Agreement in April 1904, and 
discussing the doctrine of the Balance of Power. His memorandum will live 
in history, and always be regarded as one of the finest State Papers that ever came 
out of our Civil Service. To the Editor of this Review, who had the honour of 
knowing and appreciating Sir. Eyre Crowe, and the privilege of defending him 
against ignorant calumny, it is a peculiar pleasure to have this opportunity of 
enabling our readers to realize the manner of man he was and the quality of 
service he rendered our Government and country.—Ebp1ror N.R.] 


For purposes of foreign policy the modern German Empire 
may be regarded as the heir, or descendant of Prussia, Of 
the history of Prussia, perhaps the most remarkable feature, 
next to the succession of talented Sovereigns and to the 
energy and love of honest work characteristic of their sub- 
jects, is the process by which on the narrow foundation of 
the modest Margraviate of Brandenburg there was erected, 
in the space of a comparatively short period, the solid fabric 
of a European Great Power. That process was one of 
systematic territorial aggrandizement achieved mainly at 
the point 9f the sword, the most important and decisive 
conquests being deliberately embarked upon by ambitious 
rulers or statesmen for the avowed object of securing for 
Prussia the size, the cohesion, the square miles and the 
population necessary to elevate her to the rank and influence 
of a first class State. All other countries have made their 
conquests, many of them much larger and more bloody. 
There is no question now, or in this place, of weighing or 
discussing their relative merits or justification. Present 
interest lies in fixing attention on the special circumstances 
which have given the growth of Prussia its peculiar stamp. 
It has not been a case of a King’s love of conquest as such, 
nor of the absorption of lands regarded geographically or 
ethnically as an integral part of the true national domain, 
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nor of the more or less unconscious tendency of a people 
to expand under the influence of an exuberant vitality, for 
the fuller development of national life and resources. Here 
was rather the case of the Sovereign of a small and weak 
vassal State saying : “‘ I want my country to be independent 
and powerful. This it cannot be within its present frontiers 
and with its present population. I must have a larger 
territory and more inhabitants, and to this end I must 
organize strong military forces.” 

The greatest and classic exponent in modern history of 
the policy of setting out deliberately to turn a small State 
into a big one was Frederick the Great. By his sudden 
seizure of Silesia in times of profound peace, and by the 
first partition of Poland, he practically doubled his inherited 
dominions. By keeping up the most efficient and powerful 
army of his time, and by joining England in her great effort 
to preserve the balance of power in face of the encroachments 
of France, he successfully maintained the position of his 
country as one of the European Great Powers. Prussian 
policy remained inspired by the same principles under his 
successors. It is hardly necessary to do more than mention 
the second and the third partitions of Poland; the repeated 
attempts to annex Hanover in complicity with Napoleon; 
the dismemberment of Saxony, and the exchange of the 
Rhenish Provinces for the relinquishment of Polish lands in 
1815; the annexation of Schleswig-Holstein in 1864; the 
definite incorporation of Hanover and Electoral Hesse and 
other appropriations of territory in 1866; and, finally, the 
reconquest of Alsace-Lorraine from France in 1871. It is 
not, of course, pretended that all these acquisitions stand 
on the same footing. They have this in common—that they 
were all planned for the purpose of creating a big Prussia 
or Germany. 

With the events of 1871 the spirit of Prussia passed into 
the new Germany. In no other country is there a conviction 
so deeply rooted in the very body and soul of all classes of 
the population that the preservation of national rights and 
the realization of national ideals rest absolutely on the 
readiness of every citizen in the last resort to stake himself 
and his State on their assertion and vindication. With 
“blood and iron” Prussia had forged her position in the 
councils of the Great Powers of Europe. In due course: it 
came to pass that, with the impetus given to every branch 
of national activity by the newly won unity, and more 
especially by the growing development of oversea trade 
flowing in ever-increasing volume through the now Imperial 
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ports of the formerly “independent” but politically insig- 
nificant Hanse Towns, the young empire found opened to 
its energy a whole world outside Europe, of which it had 
previously hardly had the opportunity to become more than 
dimly conscious. Sailing across the ocean in German ships, 
German merchants began for the first time to divine the 
true position of countries such as England, the United States, 
France, and even the Netherlands, whose political influence 
extends to distant seas and continents. The colonies and 
foreign possessions of England more especially were seen to 
give to that country a recognized and enviable status in a 
world where the name of Germany, if mentioned at all, 
excited no particular interest. The effect of this discovery 
upon the German mind was curious and instructive. Here 
was a vast province of human activity to which the mere 
title and rank of a European Great Power were not in them- 
selves a sufficient passport. Here in a field of portentous 
magnitude, dwarfing altogether the proportions of European 
countries, others, who had been perhaps rather looked down 
upon as comparatively smaller folk, were at home and 
commanded, whilst Germany was at best received but as 
an honoured guest. Here was distinct inequality, with a 
heavy bias in favour of the maritime and colonizing Powers. 

Such .a state of things was not welcome to German 
patriotic pride. Germany had won her place as one of the 
leading, if not, in fact, the foremost Power on the European 
continent. But over and beyond the European Great 
Powers there seemed to stand the “‘ World Powers.” It 
was at once clear that Germany must become a “ World 
Power.” The evolution of this idea and its translation into 
practical politics followed with singular consistency the line 
of thought that had inspired the Prussian Kings in their 
efforts to make Prussia great. “‘ If Prussia,’ said Frederick 
the Great, “is to count for something in the councils of 
Europe, she must be made a Great Power.” And the echo: 
“If Germany wants to have a voice in the affairs of the 
larger oceanic world she must be made a ‘ World Power.’ ”’ 
“JT want more territory,” said Prussia. ‘‘Germany must 
have Colonies,” says the new world-policy. And Colonies 
were accordingly established, in such spots as were found 
to be still unappropriated, or out of which others could be 
pushed by the vigorous assertion of a German demand for 
“a place in the sun”? : Damaraland, Cameroons, Togoland, 
German East Africa, New Guinea, and groups of other 
islands in the Pacific. The German example, as was only 
natural, found ready followers, and the map of unclaimed 
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territories was filled up with surprising rapidity. - When the 
final reckoning was made up the actual German gain seemed, 
even in German eyes, somewhat meagre. A few fresh posses- 
sions were added by purchase or by international agreement 
—the Carolines, Samoa, Heligoland. A transaction in the 
old Prussian style secured Kiao-chau. On the whole, how- 
ever, the “Colonies” have proved assets of somewhat 
doubtful value. 

Meanwhile the dream of a Colonial Empire had taken 
deep hold on the German imagination. Emperor, statesmen, 
journalists, geographers, economists, commercial and shipping 
houses, and the whole mass of educated and uneducated 
public opinion continues with one voice to declare: We must 
have real Colonies, where German emigrants can settle and 
spread the national ideals of the Fatherland, and we must 
have a fleet and coaling stations to keep together the Colonies 
which we are bound to acquire. To the question, “‘ Why 
must?”’’ the ready answer is: ‘‘A healthy and powerful, 
State like Germany, with its 60,000,000 inhabitants, must 
expand, it cannot stand still, it must have territories to 
which its overflowing population can emigrate without 
giving up its nationality.’ When it is objected that the 
world is now actually parcelled out among independent 
States, and that territory for colonization cannot be had 
except by taking it from the rightful possessor, the reply 
again is: “We cannot enter into such considerations. 
Necessity has no law. The world belongs to the strong. 
A vigorous nation cannot allow its growth to be hampered 
by blind adherence to the status quo. We have no designs 
on other people’s possessions, but where States are too 
feeble to put their territory to the best possible use, it is 
the manifest destiny of those who can and will do so to take 
their places.”’ 

No one who has a knowledge of German political thought, 
and who enjoys the confidence of German friends speaking 
their minds openly and freely, can deny that these are the 
ideas which are proclaimed on the housetops, and that 
inability to sympathize with them is regarded in Germany 
as the mark of the prejudiced foreigner who cannot enter 
into the real feelings of Germans. Nor is it amiss to refer 
in this connection to the series of Imperial apothegms, 
which have from time to time served to crystallize the pre- 
vailing German sentiments, and some of which deserve 
quotation: ‘‘ Our future lies on the water.” “The trident 
must be in our hand.” ‘“ Germany must re-enter into her 
heritage of maritime dominion once unchallenged in the 
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hands of the old Hansa.” “ No question of world politics 
must be settled without the consent of the German Emperor.” 
“The Emperor of the Atlantic greets the Emperor of the 
Pacific,’ ete. 

The significance of these individual utterances may easily 
be exaggerated. Taken together, their cumulative effect is 
to confirm the impression that Germany distinctly aims at 
playing on the world’s political stage a much larger and 
much more dominant part than she finds allotted to herself 
under the present distribution of material power. It would 
be taking a narrow view of the function of political criticism 
to judge this theory of national self-assertion as if it were 
a problem of morals to be solved by the casuistical applica- 
tion of the principles governing private conduct in modern 
societies. History is apt to justify the action of States by 
its general results, with often but faint regard to the ethical 
character of the means employed. The ruthless conquests 
of the Roman Republic and Empire are recognized to have 
brought about an organization of the world’s best energies, 
which, by the characteristic and lasting impulse it gave to 
the civilization of the ancients, fully compensated for the 
obliqueness of the conquerors’ political morals. Peter the 
Great. and Katharine II are rightly heroes in the eyes of 
Russia, who largely owes to their unscrupulous and crafty 
policies her existence as a powerful and united nation. The 
high-handed seizure of Silesia by Frederick the Great, the 
low intrigues by which the first partition of Poland was 
brought about, the tortuous manceuvres by which Bismarck 
secured Schleswig-Holstein for Prussia are forgotten or 
condoned in the contemplation of a powerful Germany that 
has brought to these and all her other territories a more 
enlightened government, a wider conception of national life, 
and a greater share in a glorious national tradition than 
could have been their lot in other conditions. Germans 
would after all be only logical if they did not hesitate to 
apply to their current politics the lesson conveyed in such 
historical judgments, and were ready to leave to posterity 
the burden of vindicating the employment of force for the 
purpose of spreading the benefits of German rule over now 
unwilling peoples. No modern German would plead guilty 
to a mere lust of conquest for the sake of conquest. But 
the vague and undefined schemes of Teutonic expansion 
(“die Ausbreitung des deutschen Volkstums”’) are but the 
expression of the deeply rooted feeling that Germany has 
by the strength and purity of her national purpose, the 
fervour of her patriotism, the depth of her religious feeling, 
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the high standard of competency, and the perspicuous 
honesty of her administration, the successful pursuit of 
every branch of public and scientific activity, and the 
elevated character of her philosophy, art, and ethics, estab- 
lished for herself the right to assert the primacy of German 
national ideals. And as it is an axiom of her political faith 
that right, in order that it may prevail, must be backed by 
force, the transition is easy to the belief that the “ good 
German sword,” which plays so large a part in patriotic 
speech, is there to solve any difficulties that may be in the 
way of establishing the reign of those ideals in a Germanized 
world. 

The above very fragmentary sketch has given prominence 
to certain general features of Germany’s foreign policy, 
which may, with some claim to impartiality, accuracy, and 
clearness, be deduced from her history, from the utterances 
and known designs of her rulers and statesmen, and from 
the unmistakable manifestations of public opinion. It 
remains to consider whether, and to what extent, the prin- 
ciples so elucidated may be said, on the one hand, to govern 
actual present policy, and, on the other, to conflict with the 
vital interests of England and of other independent and 
vigorous States, with the free exercise of their national 
rights, and the fulfilment of what they, on their part, may 
regard as their own mission in this world. 

It cannot for a moment be questioned that the mere 
existence and healthy activity of a powerful Germany is 
an undoubted blessing to the world. Germany represents 
in a pre-eminent degree those highest qualities and virtues 
of good citizenship, in the largest sense of the word, which 
constitute the glory and triumph of modern civilization. 
The world would be unmeasurably the poorer if everything 
that is specifically associated with German character, Ger- 
man ideas, and German methods were to cease having power 
and influence. For England particularly, intellectual and 
moral kinship creates a sympathy and appreciation of what 
is best in the German mind, which has made her naturally 
predisposed to welcome, in the interest of the general pro- 
gress of mankind, everything tending to strengthen that 
power and influence—on one condition: there must be 
respect for the individualities of other nations, equally 
valuable coadjutors, in their way, in the work of human 
progress, equally entitled to full elbow-room in which to 
contribute, in freedom, to the evolution of a higher civiliza- 
tion. England has, by a sound instinct, always stood for 
the unhampered play and interaction of national forces as 
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most in accord with Nature’s own process of development. 
No other State has ever gone so far and so steadily as the 
British Empire in the direction of giving free scope to the 
play of national forces in the internal organization of 
the divers peoples gathered under the King’s sceptre. It is 
perhaps England’s good fortune, as much as her merit, that 
taking this view of the manner in which the solution of the 
higher problems of national life must be sought, she has 
had but to apply the same principle to the field of external 
policy in order to arrive at the theory and practice governing 
her action as one of the international community of States. 

So long, then, as Germany competes for an intellectual 
and moral leadership of the world in reliance on her own 
national advantages and energies England can but admire, 
applaud, and join in the race. If, on the other hand, Ger- 
many believes that greater relative preponderance of material 
power, wider extent of territory, inviolable frontiers, and 
supremacy at sea are the necessary and preliminary posses- 
sions without which any aspirations to such leadership must 
end in failure, then England must expect that Germany will 
surely seek to diminish the power of any rivals, to enhance 
her own by extending her dominion, to hinder the co-opera- 
tion of other States, and ultimately to break up and supplant 
the British Empire. 

Now, it is quite possible that Germany does not, nor 
ever will, consciously cherish any schemes of so subversive 
a nature. Her statesmen have openly repudiated them 
with indignation. Their denial may be perfectly honest, 
and their indignation justified. If so, they will be most 
unlikely to come into any kind of armed conflict with 
England, because, as she knows of no causes of present 
dispute between the two countries, so she would have 
difficulty in imagining where, on the hypothesis stated, any 
such should arise in the future. England seeks no quarrels, 
and will never give Germany cause for legitimate offence. 

But this is not a matter in which England can safely run 
any risks. The assurances of German statesmen may after 
all be no more genuine than they were found to be on the 
subject of the Anglo-French Hntente and German interests in 
Morocco, or they may be honestly given but incapable of 
fulfilment. It would not be unjust to say that ambitious 
designs against one’s neighbours are not as a rule openly 
proclaimed, and that therefore the absence of such pro- 
clamation, and even the profession of unlimited and universal 
political benevolence are not in themselves conclusive 
evidence for or against the existence of unpublished inten- 
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tions. The aspect of German policy in the past, to which 
attention has already been called, would warrant a belief 
that a further development on the same general lines would 
not constitute a break with former traditions, and must be 
considered as at least possible. In the presence of such a 
possibility it may well be asked whether it would be right, 
or even prudent, for England to incur any sacrifices or see 
other, friendly, nations sacrificed merely in order to assist 
Germany in building up step by step the fabric of a universal 
preponderance, in the blind confidence that in the exercise 
of such preponderance Germany will confer unmixed benefits 
on the world at large, and promote the welfare and happiness 
of all other peoples without doing injury to anyone. There 
are, as a matter of fact, weighty reasons which make it 
particularly difficult for England to entertain that confidence. 
These will have to be set out in their place. 

Meanwhile it is important to make it quite clear that 
a recognition of the dangers of the situation need not and 
does not imply any hostility to Germany. England herself 
would be the last to expect any other nation to associate 
itself with her in the active support of purely British interests, 
except in cases where it was found practicable as a matter 
of business to give service for counter-service. Nevertheless, 
no Englishman would be so foolish as to regard such want 
of foreign co-operation for the realization of British aims as 
a symptom of an anti-British animus. All that England 
on her part asks—and that is more than she has been in 
the habit of getting—is that, in the pursuit of political 
schemes which in no way affect injuriously the interests of 
third parties—such, for instance, as the introduction of 
reforms in Egypt for the sole benefit of the native population— 
England shall not be wantonly hampered by factious opposi- 
tion. The same measure, and even a fuller measure, England 
will always be ready to mete out to other countries, including 
Germany. Of such readiness in the past instances are as 
numerous as they are instructive; and this is perhaps the 
place where to say a few words respecting the peculiar com- 
plexion of the series of transactions which have been charac- 
teristic of Anglo-German relations in recent years. 

It has been so often declared, as to have become almost 
a diplomatic platitude, that between England and Germany, 
as there has never been any real clashing of material interests, 
so there are no unsettled controversies over outstanding 
questions. Yet for the last twenty years, as the archives 
of our Foreign Office show, German Governments have never 
ceased reproaching British Cabinets with want of friendliness 
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and with persistent opposition to German political plans. 
A review of British relations during the same period with 
France, with Russia, and with the United States reveals 
ancient and real sources of conflict, springing from imper- 
fectly patched-up differences of past centuries, the inelastic 
stipulations of antiquated treaties, or the troubles incidental 
to unsettled colonial frontiers. Although with these countries 
England has fortunately managed to continue to live in 
peace, there always remained sufficient elements of diver- 
gence to make the preservation of good, not to say cordial, 
relations an anxious problem requiring constant alertness, 
care, moderation, good temper, and conciliatory disposition. 
When particular causes of friction became too acute, special 
arrangements entered into succeeded as a rule in avoiding 
an open rupture without, however, solving the difficulties, 
but rather leaving the seed of further irritation behind. 
This was eminently the case with France until and right up 
to the conclusion of the Agreement of the 8th April, 1904. 

A very different picture is presented by the succession of 
incidents which punctuate the record of contemporary Anglo- 
German relations. From 1884 onward, when Bismarck first 
launched his country into colonial and maritime enterprise, 
humerous quarrels arose between the two countries. They 
all have in common this feature—that they were opened by 
acts of direct and unmistakable hostility to England on the 
part of the German Government, and that this hostility was 
displayed with a disregard of the elementary rules of straight- 
forward and honourable dealing, which was deeply resented 
by successive British Secretaries of State for Foreign Affairs. 
But perhaps even more remarkable is this other feature, 
also common to all these quarrels, that the British Ministers, 
in spite of the genuine indignation felt at the treatment to 
which they were subjected, in each case readily agreed to 
make concessions or accept compromises which not only 
appeared to satisfy all German demands, but were by the 
avowal of both parties calculated and designed to re-estab- 
lish, if possible, on a firmer basis the fabric of Anglo-German 
friendship. To all outward appearance absolute harmony 
was restored on each occasion after these separate settle- 
ments, and in the intervals of fresh outbreaks it seemed true, 
and was persistently reiterated, that there could be no 
further occasion for disagreement, 

The peculiar diplomatic methods employed by Bismarck 
in connection with the first German annexation in South- 
West Africa, the persistent way in which he deceived Lord 
Ampthill up to the last moment as to Germany’s colonial 
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ambitions, and then turned round to complain of the want 
of sympathy shown for Germany’s “ well-known” policy; 
the sudden seizure of the Cameroons by a German doctor 
armed with officially obtained British letters of recom- 
mendation to the local people, at a time when the intention 
of England to grant the natives’ petition for a British 
Protectorate had been proclaimed; the deliberate deception 
practised on the Reichstag and the German public by the 
publication of pretended communications to Lord Granville 
which were never made, a mystification of which Germans 
to this day are probably ignorant; the arousing of a pro- 
found outburst of anti-English feeling throughout Germany 
by Bismarck’s warlike and threatening speeches in Parlia- 
ment; the abortive German raid on St. Lucia Bay, only just 
frustrated by the vigilance of Mr. Rhodes; the dubious 
proceedings by which German claims were established over 
a large portion of the Sultan of Zanzibar’s dominions; the 
hoisting of the German flag over vast parts of New Guinea, 
immediately after inducing England to postpone her already 
announced intention to occupy some of those very parts by 
representing that a friendly settlement might first determine 
the dividing line of rival territorial claims; the German 
pretensions to oust British settlers from Fiji and Samoa: 
these incidents constitute the first experience of a British 
Cabinet of German hostility disguised as injured friendship 
and innocence. It was only England’s precarious position 
resulting from the recent occupation of Egypt (carefully 
encouraged by Bismarck), the danger of troubles with Russia 
in Central Asia (directly fomented by a German special 
mission to St. Petersburgh), and the comparative weakness 
of the British Navy at the time, which prevented Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government from contemplating a determined resist- 
ance to these German proceedings. It was, however, felt 
rightly that, apart from the offensiveness of the methods 
employed, the desires entertained by Germany, and so 
bluntly translated into practice, were not seriously antago- 
nistic to British policy. Most of the territory ultimately 
acquired by Bismarck had at some previous time been 
refused by England, and in the cases where British occupa- 
tion had lately been contemplated, the object had been not 
so much to acquire fresh provinces, as to prevent their 
falling into the hands of protectionist France, who would 
inevitably have killed all British trade. It seems almost 
certain that had Germany from the outset sought to gain by 
friendly overtures to England what she eventually secured 
after a display of unprovoked aggressiveness, there would 
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have been no difficulty in the way of an amicable arrange- 
ment satisfactory to both parties. 

As it was, the British Cabinet was determined to avoid a 
continuance of the quarrel, and having loyally accepted the 
situation created by Germany’s violent action, it promptly 
assured her of England’s honest desire to live with her on 
terms of absolute neighbourliness, and to maintain the 
former cordial relations. The whole chapter of these inci- 
dents was typical of many of the fresh complications of a 
similar nature which arose in the following years. With the 
advent of Lord Salisbury’s administration in 1885, Bismarck 
thought the moment come for inviting England to take sides 
with the Triple Alliance. Repeated and pressing proposals 
appear to have been made thenceforward for some consider- 
able time with this end.* Whilst the British Government 
was too prudent to abandon altogether the traditional policy 
of holding the balance between the continental Powers, it 
decided eventually, in view of the then threateninglythostile 
attitude of France and Russia, to go so far in the direction 
of co-operation with the Triple Alliance as to conclude the 
two secret Mediterranean Agreements of 1887. At the same 
time Lord Salisbury intimated his readiness to acquiesce in 
the German annexation of Samoa, the consummation of 
which was only shipwrecked owing to the refusal of the 
United States on their part to abandon their treaty rights 
in that group of islands in Germany’s favour. These fresh 
manifestations of close relations with Germany were, how- 
ever, shortly followed by the serious disagreements caused 
by the proceedings of the notorious Dr. Carl Peters and 
other German agents in East Africa. Dr. Peters’s design, 
in defiance of existing treaties, to establish German power 
in Uganda, athwart the line of communications running from 
Egypt to the head-waters of the Nile, failed, but England, 
having previously abandoned the Sultan of Zanzibar to 
Germany’s territorial ambitions, now recognized the German 
annexation of extensive portions of his mainland dominions, 
saving the rest by a belated declaration of a British pro- 
tectorate. The cession of Heligoland sealed the reassertion 
of Anglo-German brotherhood, and was accompanied by the 


* For the whole of Lord Salisbury’s two Administrations our official records 
are sadly incomplete, all the most important business having been transacted 
under the cover of ‘‘ private’ correspondence. It is not known even to what 
extent that correspondence may have been integrally preserved. A methodical 
study of our relations with Germany during that interesting period is likely to 
remain for ever impossible. (E. A.C.) (HD. NOTE.—Partly quoted in Gooch 
and Temperley, Vols. I and II, p. vii.] 
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customary assurance of general German support to British 
policy, notably in Egypt. 

On this and on other occasions England’s spirit of 
accommodation went so far as to sacrifice the career of 
subordinate British officials, who had done no more than 
carry out the policy of their Government in as dignified a 
manner as circumstances allowed, and to whose conduct 
that Government attached no blame, to the relentless 
vindictiveness of Germany, by agreeing to their withdrawal 
as one of the conditions of a settlement. In several instances 
the German Government admitted that no fault attached 
to the British official, whilst the German officer alone was 
acknowledged to be at fault, but asked that the latter’s 
inevitable removal should be facilitated, and the outside 
world misled, by the simultaneous withdrawal of his British 
colleagues. In one such case, indeed, a German Consul, after 
being transferred with promotion to another post, was only 
a few years afterwards reinstated on the scene of his original 
blunders with the higher rank of Consul-General without 
any British protest being made. 

The number of British officials innocently branded in 
this manner in the course of some years is not inconsiderable, 
and it is instructive to observe how readily and con amore 
the German Government, imitating in this one of the great 
Bismarck’s worst and least respectable foibles, habitually 
descend to attacking the personal character and position of 
any agents of a foreign State, often regardless of their humble 
rank, whose knowledge, honesty, and efficient performance 
of their duties are thought to be in the way of the realization 
of some particular, probably not very straightforward, piece of 
business. Such machinations were conspicuous in connec- 
tion with the fall of M. Delcassé, but tales could be told of 
similar efforts directed against men in the service of the 
Spanish, Italian, and Austrian, as well as of the British 
Government. 

It seems unnecessary to go at length into the disputes 
about the frontiers of the German Colonies in West Africa 
and the hinterland spheres of influence in 1903-1904, except 
to record the ready sacrifice of undoubted British treaty 
rights to the desire to conciliate Germany, notwithstanding 
the provocative and insulting proceedings of her agents and 
officials; nor into the agreement entered into between Ger- 
many and France for giving the latter access to the Niger, 
a transaction which, as the German Government blandly 
informed the British Embassy at Berlin, was intended to 
show how unpleasant it could make itself to England if 
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she did not manifest greater alacrity in meeting German 
wishes. 

It was perhaps partly the same feeling that inspired 
Germany in offering determined resistance to the scheme 
negotiated by Lord Rosebery’s Government with the Congo 
Free State for connecting the British Protectorate of Uganda 
by a railway with Lake Tanganyika. No cession of territory 
was involved, the whole object being to allow of an all- 
British through communication by rail and lake steamers 
from the Cape to Cairo. It was to this that Germany objected, 
although it was not explained in what way her interests 
would be injuriously affected. She adopted on this occasion 
a most minatory tone towards England, and also joined 
France, who objected to other portions of the Anglo-Congolese 
Agreement, in putting pressure on King Leopold. In the 
end the British Government consented to the cancellation 
of the clauses respecting the lease of the strip of land required 
for the construction of the railway, and Germany declared 
herself satisfied. 

More extraordinary still was the behaviour of the German 
Government in respect to the Transvaal. The special treaty 
arrangements, which placed the foreign relations of that 
country under the control of England, were, of course, well 
known and understood. Nevertheless, it is certain that 
Germany believed she might by some fortuitous circum- 
stances hope some day to establish her political dominion 
over the Boers, and realize her dream of occupying a belt 
of territory running from east to west right across Africa. 
She may have thought that England could be brought 
amicably to cede her rights in those regions as she had done 
before in other quarters, but, meanwhile, a good deal of 
intriguing went on which cannot be called otherwise than 
actively hostile. Opposition to British interests was deliber- 
ately encouraged in the most demonstrative fashion at 
Pretoria, which went so far in 1895 that the British Ambas- 
sador at Berlin had to make a protest. German financial 
assistance was promised to the Transvaal for the purpose 
of buying the Delagoa Bay Railway, a British concern which 
had been illegally confiscated by the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, and was then the subject of an international arbitra- 
tion. When this offer failed, Germany approached the Lisbon 
Cabinet direct with the demand that, immediately on the 
arbitration being concluded, Germany and Portugal should 
deal with the railway by common agreement. It was also 
significant that at the time of the British annexation of 
Amatongaland (1895), just south of the Portuguese frontier 
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on the East Coast, Germany thought it necessary to warn 
England that this annexation was not recognized by the 
Transvaal, and that she encouraged the feverish activity of 
German traders to buy up all available land round Delagoa 
Bay. In the same year, following up an intimation that 
England’s “ opposition to German interests at Delagoa Bay ” 
—interests of which no British Government had ever pre- 
viously been informed—was considered by Germany as one 
of the legitimate causes of her ill-will towards England, the 
German Government went out of its way to declare the 
maintenance of the independence of the Transvaal to be a 
German national interest. Then followed the chapter of 
the Jameson raid and the Emperor’s famous telegram to 
President Kriiger. The hostile character of that demon- 
stration was thoroughly understood by the Emperor’s 
Government, because we know that preparations were made 
for safeguarding the German fleet in the contingency of a 
British attack. But in a way the most important aspect 
of the incident was that for the first time the fact of the 
hostile character of Germany’s official policy was realized 
by the British public, who up to then, owing to the anxious 
care of their Government to minimize the results of the 
perpetual friction with Germany, and to prevent any aggra- 
vation of that friction by concealing as far as possible the 
unpleasant details of Germany’s aggressive behaviour, had 
been practically unaware of the persistently contemptuous 
treatment of their country by their Teutonic cousins. The 
very decided view taken by British public opinion of the 
nature of any possible German intervention in South Africa 
led the German Government, though not the German public, 
to abandon the design of supplanting England at Pretoria. 
But for this “ sacrifice’? Germany, in accordance with her 
wont, demanded a price—namely, British acquiescence in 
the reversion to her of certain Portuguese Colonies in the 
event of their eventual division and appropriation by other 
Powers. The price was paid. But the manner in which 
Germany first bullied the Portuguese Government and then 
practically drove an indignant British Cabinet into agreeing 
in anticipation to this particular scheme of spoliation of 


England’s most ancient ally, was deeply resented by Lord | 
Salisbury, all the more, no doubt, as by this time he was | 
fully aware that this new “friendly” settlement of mis- | 


understandings with Germany would be no more lasting 
than its many predecessors. When, barely twelve months 
later, the Emperor, unabashed by his recent formal “ aban- 
donment of the Boers,” threatened that unless the question 
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of the final ownership of Samoa, then under negotiation, 
was promptly settled in Germany’s favour, he would have 
to reconsider his attitude in the British conflict with the 
Transvaal which was then on the point of being submitted 
to the arbitrament of war, it cannot be wondered at that 
the British Government began to despair of ever reaching 
a state of satisfactory relations with Germany by continuing 
in the path of friendly concessions and compromises. Yet 
no attempt was even then made to seek a new way. The 
Agreement by which Samoa definitely became German was 
duly signed, despite the serious protests of our Australian 
Colonies, whose feelings had been incensed by the cynical 
disregard with which the German agents in the group, with 
the open support of their Government, had for a long time 
violated the distinct stipulations of the Samoan Act agreed 
to at Berlin by the three interested Powers in 1889. And 
when shortly after the outbreak of the South African war, 
Germany threatened the most determined hostility unless 
England waived the exercise of one of the most ancient and 
most firmly established belligerent rights of naval warfare, 
namely, the search and citation before a Prize Court of 
neutral mercantile vessels suspected of carrying contraband, 
England once more preferred an amicable arrangement 
under which her undoubted rights were practically waived, 
to embarking on a fresh quarrel with Germany. The spirit 
in which this more than conciliatory attitude was appreciated 
at Berlin became clear when immediately afterwards the 
German Chancellor openly boasted in the Reichstag that he 
had compelled England by the display of German firmness 
to abandon her absolutely unjust claim to interference with 
the unquestioned rights of neutrals, and when the Emperor 
subsequently appealed to his nation to hasten on the building 
of an overwhelming German fleet, since the want of superior 
naval strength alone had on this occasion prevented Ger- 
many from a still more drastic vindication of Germany’s 
interests. 

A bare allusion must here suffice to the way in which 
the German Government at the time of the South African 
war abetted the campaign of odious calumny carried on 
throughout the length and breadth of Germany against the 
character of the British Army, without any Government 
official once opening his mouth in contradiction; and this 
in the face of the faithful reports known to have been 
addressed to their Government by the German military 
officers attached to the British forces in the field. When 
the Reichstag proceeded in an unprecedented fashion to 
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impugn the conduct of a British Cabinet Minister, it was 
open to Prince Biilow to enlighten his hearers as to the real 
facts, which had been grossly misrepresented. We know 
that he was aware of the truth. We have the report of his 
long interview with a distinguished and _ representative 
English gentleman, a fortnight after Mr. Chamberlain’s 
famous speech, which was alleged to be the cause of offence, 
but of which a correct version revealing the groundlessnesg 
of the accusation had been reported in a widely read German 
paper. The Prince then stated that his Government had at 
that moment no cause to complain of anything in the attitude 
of British Ministers, yet he descended a few days afterwards 
to expressing in the Reichstag his sympathy with the violent 
German outcry against Mr. Chamberlain’s supposed state- 
ment and the alleged atrocities of the British Army, which 
he knew to be based on falsehoods. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
dignified reply led to extraordinarily persistent efforts on 
the Chancellor’s part to obtain from the British Government 
an apology for the offence of resenting his dishonouring 
insinuations, and, after all these efforts had failed, he never- 
theless intimated to the Reichstag that the British Govern- 
ment had given an explanation repudiating any intention 
on its part to imply any insult to Germany by what had 
been said. * 

As if none of these things had happened, fresh German 
demands in another field, accompanied by all the same 
manifestations of hostility, were again met, though with 
perhaps increasing reluctance, by the old willingness to 
oblige. The action of Germany in China has long been 
distinctly unfriendly to England. In 1895 she tried to 
obtain from the Chinese Government a coaling station in 
the Chusan Islands, at the mouth of the Yang-tsze, without 
any previous communication with the British Government, 
whose preferential rights over the group, as established by 
Treaty, were, of course, well known. The manner in which 
Kiao-chau was obtained, however unjustifiable it may be 
considered by any recognized standard of political conduct, 
did not concern England more than the other Powers who 
professed in their Treaties to respect China’s integrity and 
independence. But Germany was not content with the 
seizure of the harbour; she also planned the absorption of 
the whole of the large and fertile province of Shantung. 
The concession of the privileged rights which she wrung 
from the Chinese Government was obtained owing in no 

* [This and the preceding paragraph were printed in Gooch and Temperley, 
Vol. I, pp. 276-7.) 
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small degree to her official assurance that her claims had the 
support of England who, needless to say, had never been 
informed or consulted, and who was, of course, known tobe 
absolutely opposed to stipulations by which, contrary to 
solemn British treaty rights, it was intended to close a 
valuable province to British trade and enterprise. 

About this time Germany secretly approached Russia 
with a view to the conclusion of an Agreement, by which 
Germany would have also obtained the much-desired foot- 
hold on the Yang-tsze, then considered to be practically 
a British preserve. These overtures being rejected, Germany 
wished at least to prevent England from obtaining what 
she herself had failed to secure. She proposed to the British 
Cabinet a self-denying Agreement stipulating that neither 
Power should endeavour to obtain any territorial advantages 
in Chinese dominions, and that if any third Power attempted 
to do so both should take common action. 

The British Government did not conceal their great 
reluctance to this arrangement, rightly foreseeing that Ger- 
many would tacitly exempt from its operation her own 
designs on Shantung, and also any Russian aggression in 
Manchuria, whilst England would solemnly give up any 
chances she might have of establishing on a firm basis her 
well-won position on the Yang-tsze. That is, of course, 
exactly what subsequently did happen. There was no 
obvious reason why England should lend herself to this 
gratuitous tying of her own hands. No counter-advantage 
was offered or even suggested, and the British taste for these 
one-sided transactions had not been stimulated by past 
experience. Nevertheless, the policy of conciliating Germany 
by meeting her expressed wishes once more triumphed, and 
the Agreement was signed—with the foreseen consequences: 
Russian aggression in Manchuria was declared to be alto- 
gether outside the scope of the stipulations of what the 
German Chancellor took care to style the “ Yang-tsze ” 
Agreement, as if its terms had referred specially to that 
restricted area of China, and the German designs on Shan- 
tung continue to this day to be tenaciously pursued. 

But Germany was not content with the British renuncia- 
tion of any territorial claims. The underhand and disloyal 
manoeuvres by which, on the strength of purely fictitious 
stories of British plans for the seizure of various Chinese 
places of strategical importance (stories also sedulously 
communicated to the French Government), Germany wrung 
out of the Peking Court further separate and secret guarantees 
against alleged British designs, on the occasion of the ter- 
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mination of the joint Anglo-Franco-German occupation of 
Shanghai, betrayed such an obliquity of mind in dealing 
with her ostensible friends that Lord Lansdowne charac- 
terized it in the most severe terms, which did not prevent 
him from presenting the incident to Parliament in the form 
of papers from which almost every trace of the offensive 
attitude of Germany had been carefully removed, so as not 
to embitter our German relations. And this was after the 
reports from our officers had shown that the proceeding of 
the German troops in Northern China, and the extraordinary 
treatment meted out by the German General Staff to the 
British and Indian contingents serving, with a loyalty not 
approached by any of the other international forces, under 
the supreme command of Count Waldersee, had created the 
deepest possible resentment among all ranks, from the 
British General Commanding to the lowest Indian follower.* 

Nor was any difficulty made by the British Government 
in shortly afterwards cordially co-operating with Germany 
in the dispute with Venezuela, and it was only the pressure 
of public opinion, which had gradually come to look upon 
such co-operation for any political purpose whatsoever as 
not in accord with either British interests or British dignity, 
that brought this joint venture to a very sudden and some- 
what lame end. 

It is as true to-day as it has been at any time since 1884, 
in the intervals of successive incidents and their settlements, 
that, practically every known German demand having been 
met, there is not just now any cause troubling the serenity 
of Anglo-German relations. So much so, that the German 
Ambassador in London, in reply to repeated inquiries as to 
what specific points his Government had in mind in con- 
stantly referring to its earnest wish to see those relations 
improved, invariably seeks refuge in the vaguest of gener- 
alities, such as the burning desire which consumes the 
German Chancellor to be on the most intimate terms of 
friendship with France, and to obtain the fulfilment of this 
desire through the good offices of the British Government. 

Nothing has been said in the present paper of the cam- 
paign carried on against this country in the German Press, 
and in some measure responded to in English papers. It 
is exceedingly doubtful whether this campaign has had any 
share whatever in determining the attitude of the two 
Governments, and those people who see in the newspaper 
controversy the main cause of friction between Germany 


* (This and the preceding three paragraphs were printed in Gooch and Tem- 
perley, Vol. II, pp. 152-3.] 
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and England, and who consequently believe that the friction 
can be removed by fraternizations of journalists and the 
mutual visits of more or less distinguished and more or less 
disinterested bodies of tourists, have not sufficiently studied 
—in most cases could not possibly be in a position to study— 
the records of the actual occurrences which have taken 
place, and which clearly show that it is the direct action of 
the German Government which has been the all-sufficient 
cause of whatever obstacle there may be to the maintenance 
of normally friendly relations between the two countries. 
If any importance is in this connection to be attributed to 
the German Press, it is only in so far as it is manipulated 
and influenced by the official Press Bureau, a branch of the 
Chancellor’s Office at Berlin, of which the occult influence 
is not limited to the confines of the German Empire. That 
influence is perceived at work in New York, at St. Peters- 
burgh, at Vienna, at Madrid, Lisbon, Rome, and Cairo, and 
even in London, where the German Embassy entertains 
confidential and largely unsuspected relations with a number 
of respectable and widely read papers. This somewhat 
unsavoury business was until recently in the clumsy hands 
of the late Chancellor of the Embassy, whose energies are 
now transferred to Cairo. But, by whomsoever carried on, 
it is known that the tradition of giving expression to the 
views of the German Government for the benefit of the 
British public, and even of the British Cabinet, by using 
other and less direct methods than the prescribed channel 
of open communication with the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, survives at Carlton House Terrace. 

There is no pretence to completeness in the foregoing 
survey of Anglo-German relations, which, in fact, gives no 
more than a brief reference to certain salient and typical 
incidents that have characterized those relations during the 
last twenty years. The more difficult task remains of draw- 
ing the logical conclusions. The immediate object of the 
present inquiry was to ascertain whether there is any rea 
and natural ground for opposition between England and 
Germany. It has been shown that such opposition has, in 
fact, existed in an ample measure for a long period, but that 
it has been caused by an entirely one-sided aggressiveness, 
and that on the part of England the most conciliatory 
disposition has been coupled with never-failing readiness to 
purchase the resumption of friendly relations by concession 
after concession. 

It might be deduced that the antagonism is too deeply 
rooted in the relative position of the two countries to allow 
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of its being bridged over by the kind of temporary expedients 
to which England has so long and so patiently resorted. 
On this view of the case it would have to be assumed that 
Germany is deliberately following a policy which is essentially 
opposed to vital British interests, and that an armed conflict 
cannot in the long run be averted, except by England either 
sacrificing those interests, with the result that she would 
lose her position as an independent Great Power, or making 
herself too strong to give Germany the chance of succeeding 
in a war. This is the opinion of those who see in the whole 
trend of Germany’s policy conclusive evidence that she is 
consciously aiming at the establishment of a German hege- 
mony, at first in Europe and eventually in the world. 

After all that has been said in the preceding paragraphs, 
it would be idle to deny that this may be the correct inter- 
pretation of the facts. There is this further seemingly 
corroborative evidence that such a conception of world- 
policy offers perhaps the only quite consistent explanation 
of the tenacity with which Germany pursues the construction 
of a powerful Navy with the avowed object of creating slowly, 
but surely, a weapon fit to overawe any possible enemy, 
however formidable, at sea. 

There is, however, one obvious flaw in the argument. If 
the German design were so far-reaching and deeply thought 
out as this view implies, then it ought to be clear to the 
meanest German understanding that its success must depend 
very materially on England’s remaining blind to it, and 
being kept in good humour until the moment arrived for 
striking the blow fatal to her power. It would be not merely 
worth Germany’s while, it would be her imperative duty 
pending the development of her forces, to win and retain 
England’s friendship by every means in her power. No 
candid critic could say that this elementary strategical rule 
had been even remotely followed hitherto by the German 
Government. 

It is not unprofitable in this connection to refer to a 
remarkable article in one of the recent numbers of the 
Preussische Jahrbiicher, written by Dr. Hans Delbriick, 
the distinguished editor of that ably conducted and influ- 
ential magazine. This article discusses very candidly and 
dispassionately the question whether Germany could, even 
if she would, carry out successfully an ambitious policy of 
expansion which would make her follow in the footsteps of 
Louis XIV and of Napoleon I. The conclusion arrived at is 
that, unless Germany wishes to expose herself to the same 
overwhelming combinations which ruined the French dreams 
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of a universal ascendancy, she must make up her mind 
definitely and openly to renounce all thoughts of further 
extending her frontiers, and substitute for the plan of terri- 
torial annexations the nobler ambition of spreading German 
culture by propagating German ideals in the many quarters 
of the globe where the German language is spoken, or at 
least taught and understood. 

It would not do to attribute too much importance to 
the appearance of such an article in a country where the 
influence of public opinion on the conduct of the affairs of 
State is notoriously feeble. But this much may probably 
be rightly gathered from it, that the design attributed by 
other nations to Germany has been, and perhaps is still 
being, cherished in some indeterminate way by influential 
classes, including, perhaps, the Government itself, but that 
responsible statesmen must be well aware of the practical 
impossibility of carrying it out. 

There is, then, perhaps another way of looking at the 
problem: it might be suggested that the great German 
design is in reality no more than the expression of a vague, 
confused, and unpractical statesmanship, not fully realizing 
its own drift. A charitable critic might add, by way of 
explanation, that the well-known qualities of mind and 
temperament distinguishing for good or for evil the present 
Ruler of Germany may not improbably be largely responsible 
for the erratic, domineering, and often frankly aggressive 
spirit which is recognizable at present in every branch of 
German public life, not merely in the region of foreign policy; 
and that this spirit has called forth those manifestations of 
discontent and alarm both at home and abroad with which 
the world is becoming familiar; that, in fact, Germany does 
not really know what she is driving at, and that all her 
excursions and alarums, all her underhand intrigues, do not 
contribute to the steady working out of a well-conceived 
and relentlessly followed system of policy, because they do 
not really form part of any such system. This is an hypo- 
thesis not flattering to the German Government, and it must 
be admitted that much might be urged against its validity. 
But it remains true that on this hypothesis also most of the 
facts of the present situation could be explained. 

It is, of course, necessary to except the period of Bis- 
marck’s Chancellorship. To assume that so great a statesman 
was not quite clear as to the objects of his policy would be 
the reductio ad absurdum of any hypothesis. If, then, the 
hypothesis is to be held sound, there must be forthcoming 
@ reasonable explanation for Bismarck’s conduct towards 
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England after 1884, and a different explanation for the 
continuance of German hostility after his fall in 1890. This 
view can be shown to be less absurd than it may at first 
sight appear. 

Bismarck suffered from what Count Schuvaloff called 
le cauchemar des coalitions. It is beyond doubt that he 
particularly dreaded the hostile combination against his 
country of France and Russia, and that, as one certain 
means of counteracting that danger, he desired to bring 
England into the Triple Alliance, or at least to force her 
into independent collision with France and Russia, which 
would have inevitably have placed her by Germany’s side. 
He knew England’s aversion to the entanglement of alliances, 
and to any policy of determined assertion of national rights, 
such as would have made her a Power to be seriously 
reckoned with by France and Russia. But Bismarck had 
also a poor opinion of the power of English Ministers to 
resist determined pressure. He apparently believed he could 
compel them to choose between Germany and a universal 
opposition to England. When the colonial agitation in Ger- 
many gave him an opening, he most probably determined 
to bring it home to England that meekness and want of 
determination in foreign affairs do not constitute a policy; 
that it was wisest, and certainly least disagreeable, for her 
to shape a decided course in a direction which would secure 
her Germany’s friendship; and that in co-operation with 
Germany lay freedom from international troubles as well as 
safety, whilst a refusal to co-operate brought inglorious 
conflicts, and the prospect of finding Germany ranged with 
France and Russia for the specific purpose of damaging 
British interests. 

Such an explanation gains plausibility from the fact that, 
according to Bismarck’s own confession, a strictly analogous 
policy was followed by him before 1866 in his dealings with 
the minor German States. Prussia deliberately bullied and 
made herself disagreeable to them all, in the firm expectation 
that, for the sake of peace and quiet, they would follow 
Prussia’s lead rather than Austria’s. When the war of 1866 
broke out, Bismarck had to realize that, with the exception 
of a few small principalities which were practically enclaves 
in the Kingdom of Prussia, the whole of the minor German 
States sided with Austria. Similarly he must have begun to 
see towards the end of his career that his policy of brow- 
beating England into friendship had failed, in spite of some 
fugitive appearance of success. But by that time the habit 
of bullying and offending England had almost become a 
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tradition in the Berlin Foreign Office, and Bismarck’s suc- 
cessors, who, there is other evidence to show, inherited very 
little of his political capacity and singleness of purpose, 
seem to have regarded the habit as a policy in itself, instead 
of as a method of diplomacy calculated to gain an ulterior 
end. Whilst the great Chancellor made England concede 
demands objectionable more in the manner of presentation 
than in themselves, treating her somewhat in the style of 
Richard III wooing the Lady Ann, Bismarck’s successors 
have apparently come to regard it as their ultimate and 
self-contained purpose to extract valuable concessions from 
England by offensive bluster and persistent nagging, Bis- 
marck’s experience having shown her to be amenable to this 
form of persuasion without any risk of her lasting animosity 
being excited. 

If, merely by way of analogy and illustration, a com- 
parison not intended to be either literally exact or disrespect- 
ful be permitted, the action of Germany towards this country 
since 1890 might be likened not inappropriately to that of 
a professional blackmailer, whose extortions are wrung from 
his victims by the threat of some vague and dreadful conse- 
quences in case of a refusal. To give way to the blackmailer’s 
menaces enriches him, but it has long been proved by uni- 
form experience that, although this may secure for the 
victim temporary peace, it is certain to lead to renewed 
molestation and higher demands after ever-shortening periods 
of amicable forbearance. The blackmailer’s trade is generally 
ruined by the first resolute stand made against his exactions 
and the determination rather to face all risks of a possibly 
disagreeable situation than to continue in the path of endless 
concessions. But, failing such determination, it is more than 
probable that the relations between the two parties will 
grow steadily worse. 

If it be possible, in this perhaps not very flattering way, 
to account for the German Government’s persistently aggres- 
sive demeanour towards England, and the resulting state 
of almost perpetual friction, notwithstanding the pretence 
of friendship, the generally restless, explosive, and discon- 
certing activity of Germany in relation to all other States 
would find its explanation partly in the same attitude 
towards them and partly in the suggested want of definite 
political aims and purposes. A wise German statesman 
would recognize the limits within which any world-policy 
that is not to provoke a hostile combination of all the nations 
in arms must confine itself. He would realize that the 
edifice of Pan-Germanism, with its outlying bastions in the 
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Netherlands, in the Scandinavian countries, in Switzerland, 
in the German provinces of Austria, and on the Adriatic, 
could never be built up on any other foundation than the 
wreckage of the liberties of Europe. A German maritime 
supremacy must be acknowledged to be incompatible with 
the existence of the British Empire, and even if that Empire 
disappeared, the union of the greatest military with the 
greatest naval Power in one State would compel the world 
to combine for the riddance of such an incubus. The acquisi- 
tion of colonies fit for German settlement in South America 
cannot be reconciled with the Monroe doctrine, which is a 
fundamental principle of the political faith of the United 
States. The creation of a German India in Asia Minor must 
in the end stand or fall with either a German command of 
the sea or a German conquest of Constantinople and the 
countries intervening between Germany’s present south- 
eastern frontiers and the Bosphorus. Whilst each of these 
grandiose schemes seems incapable of fulfilment under any- 
thing like the present conditions of the world, it looks as 
if Germany were playing with them all together simul- 
taneously, and thereby wilfully concentrating in her own 
path all the obstacles and oppositions of a world set at 
defiance. That she should do this helps to prove how little 
of logical and consistent design and of unrelenting purpose 
lies behind the impetuous mobility, the bewildering surprises, 
and the heedless disregard of the susceptibilities of other 
people that have been so characteristic of recent manifes- 
tations*of,German policy. 

If it be considered necessary to formulate and accept a 
theory that will fit all the ascertained facts of German foreign 
policy, the choice must lie between the two hypotheses here 
presented :— 


Either Germany is definitely aiming at a general political 
hegemony and maritime ascendancy, threatening the inde- 
pendence of her neighbours and ultimately the existence 
of England; 

Or Germany, free from any such clear-cut ambition, and 
thinking for the present merely of using her legitimate 
position and influence as one of the leading Powers in the 
council of nations, is seeking to promote her foreign com- 
merce, spread the benefits of German culture, extend the 
scope of her national energies, and create fresh German 
interests all over the world wherever and whenever a peace- 
ful opportunity offers, leaving it to an uncertain future to 
decide whether the occurrence of great changes in the world 
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may not some day assign to Germany a larger share of 
direct political action over regions not now a part of her 
dominions, without that violation of the established rights 
of other countries which would be involved in any such 
action under existing political conditions. 


In any case Germany would clearly be wise to build as 
powerful a Navy as she can afford. 

The above alternatives seem to exhaust the possibilities 
of explaining the given facts. The choice offered is a narrow 
one, nor easy to make with any close approach to certainty. 
It will, however, be seen, on reflection, that there is no 
actual necessity for a British Government to determine 
definitely which of the two theories of German policy it will 
accept. For it is clear that the second scheme (of semi- 
independent evolution, not entirely unaided by statecraft) 
may at any stage merge into the first, or conscious-design 
scheme. Moreover, if ever the evolution scheme should come 
to be realized, the position thereby accruing to Germany 
would obviously constitute as formidable a menace to the 
rest of the world as would be presented by any deliberate 
conquest of a similar position by “‘ malice aforethought.” 

It appears, then, that the element of danger present as 
a visible factor in one case also enters, though under some 
disguise, into the second; and against such danger, whether 
actual or contingent, the same general line of conduct seems 
seperyene It should not be difficult briefly to indicate that 
ine in such a way as to command the assent of all persons 
competent to form a judgment in this matter. 

So long as England remains faithful to the general 
principle of the preservation of the balance of power, her 
interests would not be served by Germany being reduced 
to the rank of a weak Power, as this might easily lead to a 
Franco-Russian predominance equally, if not more, for- 
midable to the British Empire. There are no existing 
German rights, territorial or other, which this country 
could wish to see diminished. Therefore, so long as Ger- 
many’s action does not overstep the line of legitimate 
protection of existing rights she can always count upon the 
sympathy and good will, and even the moral support, of 
England. 

Further, it would be neither just nor politic to ignore 
the claims to a healthy expansion which a vigorous and 
growing country like Germany has a natural right to assert 
in the field of legitimate endeavour. The frank recognition 
of this right has never been grudged or refused by England 
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to any foreign country. It may be recalled that the German 
Empire owes such expansion as has already taken place in 
no small measure to England’s co-operation or spirit of 
accommodation, and to the British principle of equal oppor- 
tunity and no favour. It cannot be good policy for England 
to thwart such a process of development where it does not 
directly conflict either with British interests or with those 
of other nations to which England is bound by solemn treaty 
obligations. If Germany, within the limits imposed by these 
two conditions, finds the means peacefully and honourably 
to increase her trade and shipping, to gain coaling stations 
or other harbours, to acquire landing rights for cables, or to 
secure concessions for the employment of German capital 
or industries, she should never find England in her way. 

Nor is it for British Governments to oppose Germany’s 
building as large a fleet as she may consider necessary or 
desirable for the defence of her national interests. It is the 
mark of an independent State that it decides such matters 
for itself, free from any outside interference, and it would 
ill become England with her large fleets to dictate to another 
State what is good for it in matters of supreme national 
concern. Apart from the question of right and wrong, it 
may also be urged that nothing would be more likely than 
any attempt at such dictation, to impel Germany to per- 
severe with her shipbuilding programmes. And also, it 
may be said in parenthesis, nothing is more likely to produce 
in Germany the impression of the practical hopelessness of 
a never-ending succession of costly naval programmes than 
the conviction, based on ocular demonstration, that for 
every German ship England will inevitably lay down two, 
so maintaining the present relative British preponderance. 

It would be of real advantage if the determination not 
to bar Germany’s legitimate and peaceful expansion, nor 
her schemes of naval development, were made as patent 
and pronounced as authoritatively as possible, provided care 
were taken at the same time to make it quite clear that this 
benevolent attitude will give way to determined opposition 
at the first sign of British or allied interests being adversely 
affected. This alone would probably do more to bring 
about lastingly satisfactory relations with Germany than 
any other course. 

It is not unlikely that Germany will before long again ask, 
as she has so often done hitherto, for a “ close understanding ” 
with England. To meet this contingency, the first thing 
to consider is what exactly is meant by the request. The 
Anglo-French entente had a very material basis and tangible 
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object—namely, the adjustment of a number of actually 
existing serious differences. The efforts now being made by 
England to arrive at an understanding with Russia are 
justified by a very similar situation. But for an Anglo- 
German understanding on the same lines there is no room, 
since none could be built up on the same foundation. It 
has been shown that there are no questions of any importance 
now at issue between the two countries. Any understanding 
must therefore be entirely different in object and scope. 
Germany’s wish may be for an understanding to co-operate 
for specific purposes, whether offensive or defensive or 
generally political or economical, circumscribed by certain 
geographical limits, or for an agreement of a self-denying 
order, binding the parties not to do, or not to interfere with, 
certain things or acts. Or the coveted arrangement might 
contain a mixture of any or all of these various ingredients. 
Into offensive or defensive alliances with Germany there is, 
under the prevailing political conditions, no occasion for 
England to enter, and it would hardly be honest at present 
to treat such a possibility as an open question. British 
assent to any other form of co-operation or system of non- 
interference must depend absolutely on circumstances, on 
the particular features, and on the merits of any proposals 
that may be made. All such proposals England will be as 
ready as she always has been to weigh and discuss from the 
point of view of how British interests will be affected. Ger- 
many must be content in this respect to receive exactly the 
same treatment as every other Power. 

There is no suggestion more untrue or more unjust than 
that England has on any recent occasion shown, or is likely 
to show in future, a parti pris against Germany or German 
proposals as such, or displayed any unfairness in dealing 
strictly on their own merits with any question having a 
bearing on her relations with Germany. This accusation 
has been freely made. It is the stock-in-trade of all the 
inspired tirades against the British Government which 
emanate directly or indirectly from the Berlin Press Bureau. 
But no one has ever been able to bring forward a tittle of 
evidence in its support that will bear examination. The 
fact, of course, is that, as Mr. Balfour felt impelled to remark 
to the German Ambassador on a certain occasion, German 
communications to the British Government have not gener- 
ally been of a very agreeable character, and, unless that 
character is a good deal modified, it is more than likely that 
such communications will in future receive unpalatable 
answers. For there is one road which, if past experience 
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is any guide to the future, will most certainly not lead to 
any permanent improvement of relations with any Power, 
least of all Germany, and which must therefore be abandoned: 
that is the road paved with graceful British concessions— 
concessions made without any conviction either of their 
justice or of their being set off by equivalent counter-services, 
The vain hopes that in this manner Germany can be “ con- 
ciliated ’’ and made more friendly must be definitely given up. 
It may be that such hopes are still honestly cherished by 
irresponsible people, ignorant—perhaps necessarily ignorant— 
of the history of Anglo-German relations during the last 
twenty years, which cannot be better described than as the 
history of a systematic policy of gratuitous concessions, a 
policy which has led to the highly disappointing result 
disclosed by the almost perpetual state of tension existing 
between the two countries. Men in responsible positions, 
whose business it is to inform themselves and to see things 
as they really are, cannot conscientiously retain any illusions 
on this subject. 

Here, again, however, it would be wrong to suppose that 
any discrimination is intended to Germany’s disadvantage. 
On the contrary, the same rule will naturally impose itself 
in the case of all other Powers. It may, indeed, be useful 
to cast back a glance on British relations with France before 
and after 1898. <A reference to the official records will show 
that ever since 1882 England had met a growing number 
of French demands and infringements of British rights in 
the same spirit of ready accommodation which inspired her 
dealings with Germany. The not unnatural result was that 
every successive French Government embarked on a policy 
of “‘ squeezing” England, until the crisis came in the year 
of Fashoda, when the stake at issue was the maintenance 
of the British position on the Upper Nile. The French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of that day argued, like his 
predecessors, that England’s apparent opposition was only 
half-hearted, and would collapse before the persistent threat 
of French displeasure. Nothing would persuade him that 
England could in a question of this kind assume an attitude 
of unbending resistance. It was this erroneous impression, 
justified in the eyes of the French Cabinet by their deductions 
from British political practice, that brought the two countries 
to the verge of war. When the Fashoda chapter had ended 
with the just discomfiture of France, she remained for a time 
very sullen, and the enemies of England rejoiced, because 
they believed that an impassable gulf had now been fixed 
between the two nations. As a matter of fact, the events at 
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Fashoda proved to be the opening of a new chapter of Anglo- 
French relations. These, after remaining for some years 
rather formal, have not since been disturbed by any dis- 
agreeable incidents. France behaved more correctly and 
seemed less suspicious and inconsiderate than had been her 
wont, and no fresh obstacle arose in the way which ultimately 
led to the Agreement of 1904. 

Although Germany has not been exposed to such a 
rebuff as France encountered in 1898, the events connected 
with the Algeciras Conference appear to have had on the 
German Government the effect of an unexpected revelation, 
clearly showing indications of a new spirit in which England 
proposes to regulate her own conduct towards France on 
the one hand and to Germany on the other. That the 
result was a very serious disappointment to Germany has 
been made abundantly manifest by the turmoil which the 
signature of the Algeciras Act has created in the country, the 
official, semi-official, and unofficial classes vying with each 
other in giving expression to their astonished discontent. 
The time which has since elapsed has, no doubt, been short. 
But during that time it may be observed that our relations 
with Germany, if not exactly cordial, have at least been 
practically free from all symptoms of direct friction, and 
there is an impression that Germany will think twice before 
she now gives rise to any fresh disagreement. In this 
attitude she will be encouraged if she meets on England’s 
part with unvarying courtesy and consideration in all 
matters of common concern, but also with a prompt and 
firm refusal to enter into any one-sided bargains or arrange- 
ments, and the most unbending determination to uphold 
British rights and interests in every part of the globe. There 
will be no surer or quicker way to win the respect of the 
German Government and of the German nation. 


EK. A. C. 


MINUTES BY SIR EDWARD GREY 
(ForrIan MINISTER) 


Mr. Crowe’s Memorandum should go to the Prime 
Minister, Lord Ripon, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Morley, Mr. Haldane, 
with my comment upon it.—E. G. 


This Memorandum by Mr. Crowe is most valuable. The 
review of the present situation is both interesting and 
Suggestive, and the connected account of the diplomatic 
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incidents of past years is most helpful as a guide to policy, 
The whole Memorandum contains information and reflections, 
which should be carefully studied. 

The part of our foreign policy with which it is concerned 
involves the greatest issues, and requires constant atten- 
tion. —E. Grey. January 28, 1907. 
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THE “UNEQUAL TREATIES” 


THE occupation of Peking by the Nationalist Armies has been 
followed by a revival of the agitation against the so-called 
“unequal treaties.” On July 7th an official declaration 
was issued from Nanking stating that “all the unequal 
treaties between the Republic of China and other countries, 
which have already expired, shall be ipso facto abrogated, 
and new treaties shall be concluded.” The declaration was 
followed a few days later by Notes to the Italian, Danish, 
French and Japanese Ministers announcing the immediate 
abrogation of the treaties between China and their respective 
Governments. None of the Governments concerned has 
accepted this summary annulment of the privileges and safe- 
guards of its nationals. A critical situation arose as a 
result of the Note to Japan. And it may therefore be appro- 
priate to inquire precisely what the “‘ unequal treaties ” are, 
how they originated, and why the Powers concerned are— 
and should remain—unanimous in their opposition to their 
summary abrogation. 

The earlier of the so-called ‘* unequal treaties ’—those with 
Great Britain, France, the United States, Russia, Germany, 
Sweden, Belgium, Denmark, Holland, Portugal, Spain, and 
Italy—were concluded about the middle of last century, 
mainly as a result of the so-called “ Opium War” and subse- 
quent Anglo-French military operations. The stipulations to 
which the Chinese to-day take most exception are those 
which provide for— 


1. A uniform Customs tariff, based upon a maximum 
import and export duty of 5 per cent. ad valorem, and the 
immunity of foreign imports and Chinese produce destined 
for export, from taxation in transit, on payment of a fixed 


' transit duty of 24 per cent.; 


2. The setting apart for foreign residence and trade, at 
the more important centres, of areas which are known as 
Settlements or Concessions; 

3. The exemption from Chinese jurisdiction of nationals 
of the Treaty Powers. 


The first treaties—upon which most of the others were 
based—constituted, it cannot too strongly be emphasized, 
an attempt, not to acquire an unequal status for foreigners 
residing in and trading with China, but to secure for them 
tolerable conditions upon Chinese soil, and the removal of the 
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more odious and humiliating of the restrictions which the 
Chinese, with their arrogant assumption of superiority over 
the West, imposed upon all strangers within their gates. The 
early traders were virtually treated as inmates of a menagerie, 
They were permitted to trade only at Canton, and there 
they were confined to a small factory district upon the river- 
front, forbidden under any pretext to enter the Chinese city, 
prohibited from engaging Chinese servants, denied direct 
relations with any Chinese official, permitted to row on the 
river for pleasure only on three days per month (and then 
only under the escort of an official interpreter), required to 
return to Macao at the end of each trading season, and for- 
bidden to bring their wives with them. Time and again the 
entire foreign trading community£was held responsible for 
the alleged misdeeds of one or other of its members. As the 
East India Company’s Select Committee put it in 1821, when- 
ever foreigners had recourse to self-defence, ‘‘a great and 
important commerce is instantly suspended, whole fleets at 
times detained, ourselves liable to seizure, and to be the 
medium of surrendering a man to death whose crime is only 
self-defence or obedience to orders, or else to lend ourselves 
to the most detestable falsehoods in order to support a 
fabricated statement which may save the credit of the officers 
of the Chinese Government.” Import duties and tonnage 
dues were arbitrarily levied at the will of officials whose sole 
aim was to squeeze the last dollar out of foreign trade. The 
foreigner had no redress against injustice, however flagrant, 
oppression, however grotesque. He was a “ barbarian” or 
a “ beast,” to be treated as such. “To rule barbarians by 
misrule,” wrote a Confucian commentator of the period, “is 
the true and best way of ruling them.” 

In an effort to remove these abuses and disabilities the 
foreign Powers, led by Great Britain, imposed treaties which 
provided for a fixed Customs tariff, for the exemption of their 
nationals from the corrupt and barbarous Chinese tribunals, 
and—as the Chinese strenuously opposed the admission of 
foreigners to their cities—for the setting apart of areas, 
which were almost invariably waste and swampy land outside 
the city walls, for the residence of their merchants. They did 
not secure, or even aim at, a position of equality with the 
Chinese. To this day foreign merchants are only permitted 
to lease or own property in some fifty “‘ open ports.” They 
have never enjoyed, and do not to-day enjoy, the privileges 
accorded to Chinese immigrants throyghout Malaya and 
other British Asiatic possessions. Chinese conceptions of 
taxation, of justice, and of municipal administration were 
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so different from those prevalent in the West that the only 
practical solution was the acquisition for foreign traders of 
special privileges and immunities in the few centres in which 
they were permitted to reside and trade. 

The Maritime Customs Service, mainly the creation of the 
late Sir Robert Hart, came into existence as a result of the 
complete breakdown of the native Customs administration 
during the Taiping Rebellion. Foreign supervision was 
stabilized and extended when, as a consequence of the Sino- 
Japanese war, it became necessary for the Chinese Govern- 
ment to raise loans on the European market. The Postal 
Service, created by Sir Robert Hart, and at first an adjunct 
to the Customs, eventually became a separate organization, 
with a distinguished Frenchman at the head. 

As long ago as 1902 Great Britain agreed to the raising 
of the import tariff from 5 to 124 per cent. as soon as the 
Chinese Government abolished likin, a pernicious system of 
taxation of goods in transit, the incidence of which depends 
entirely upon the whims of the local officials, through whose 
jurisdiction the goods pass to and fro. In the same year the 
British Government agreed to abandon extraterritorial rights 
(i.e. jurisdiction over its nationals) “when she is satisfied 
that the state of the Chinese laws, the arrangement for their 
administration, and other considerations warrant her in so 
doing.” Similar undertakings were given in the following 
year by America and Japan. 

At the Washington Conference an attempt was made to 
implement these undertakings in regard to the Chinese 
Tariff and the abolition of extraterritoriality. A Tariff 
Conference assembled in Peking in October 1925, and went 
far beyond its prescribed scope by agreeing to concede Tariff 
Autonomy from January 1, 1929, the Chinese delegation, on 
its part, solemnly undertaking to abolish likin by that date, 
and producing an elaborate, and, as it proved, utterly worth- 
less, programme for the fulfilment of this pledge. The 
Conference terminated without the conclusion of any treaty 
on this question, owing to the disappearance or flight of the 
Chinese delegates, but it was generally understood that the 
Powers intended that the concession of Tariff Autonomy was 
to be conditional upon the abolition of likin. That no 
progress whatever has as yet been made towards the removal 
of this arbitrary and irritating system of taxation of goods 
in transit may be gauged from the fact that quite recently 
it has cost over £600 per ton in railway freight and taxation 
to bring a forty-ton car of raw wool from Kweihwacheng to 
Tientsin, a distance of 370 miles—i.e. 30 per cent. of the value 
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of the cargo and six times the cost of transport from Tientsin 
to New York. To-day, in consequence of the British Memo- 
randum of December 18, 1926, import duty at the rate of 
74 per cent. is being levied on all cargo entering China, 
This, with a uniform export duty of 5 per cent. makes the 
Chinese Customs Tariff one of the highest average Tariffs 
in the world. The American Government, in an attempt to 
ingratiate itself with the Nationalists, contrary to the spirit, 
if not the actual letter, of the Washington Treaties, and 
without previous consultation with, or notice to, its co- 
signatories at Washington, has unconditionally recognized 
China’s Tariff Autonomy. Japan, whose China trade is a 
vital matter and not a mere side-issue, remains opposed to an 
unconditional concession which would enable a group of 
Nanking politicians to destroy her principal export market 
at a single blow. Great Britain, apparently, has only 
refrained from following the lead of the United States 
because she has, until recently, been unable to obtain 
a settlement of, and satisfaction for, the murder of her 
nationals and the destruction of British official and 
private property at Nanking by Nationalist troops in 
March 1927. 

Except as a gesture to the Nationalist Government, the 
new Sino-American Treaty is of little value. America 
retains “ most-favoured-nation’”’ rights, and her nationals 
therefore will not be subjected to increased import duties 
until the other Treaty Powers have recognized China’s 
Tariff Autonomy. Even as a gesture the value of the new 
treaty is open to question. It has not satisfied the Nationalist 
Foreign Minister, who immediately made a demand for 
wholesale treaty revision, including the abolition of extra- 
territoriality, necessitating a reminder from the American 
Minister that this issue had not yet arisen. The American 
commercial treaties are not yet due for revision, and the 
extraterritorial question seems likely, therefore, to be fought 
out between China and the Powers whose treaties have been 
denounced by the Chinese at the expiration of one of the 
decennial periods when revision may be demanded by either 


party. The Belgian Treaty of 1865, which China attempted | 


to annul in 1926, contained provision for revision at decen- 
nial periods only at the instance of the King of the Belgians. 
The Japanese Commerical Treaty of 1896, however, contained 
the following article: 


“Art. XXVI.—It is agreed that either of the High 
Contracting Parties may demand a revision of the 
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Tariffs and of the Commercial Articles of this Treaty at 
the end of ten years from the date of the exchange of 
ratifications; but if no such demand be made on either 
side, and no such revision be effected within six months 
after the end of the first ten years, then the Treaty and 
Tariffs, in their present form, shall remain in force for 
ten years more, reckoned from the end of the preceding 
ten years, and so it shall be at the end of each successive 
period of ten years.” 


In October 1926 the Peking Government demanded that 
this treaty should be “‘ fundamentally revised,” and reserved 
all rights (i.e. threatened abrogation) in the event of failure 
to agree upon a new treaty within six months. The Japanese 
Government, while expressing its readiness to enter into 
negotiations for treaty revision, made it clear that its attitude 
was “not to be construed as an acquiescence in any rights 
asserted in the Waichiaopu’s communication.” Intermittent 
negotiations have taken place since that date, and the 
Japanese Treaty has been extended from time to time, the 
last extension expiring on July 20th of the current year. 
On July 19th the Nanking Government announced that the 
Japanese Treaty would be terminated as from the following 
day. Japan flatly refused to accept this peremptory abroga- 
tion, and retaliated by advising the Manchurian authorities 
to sever relations with the Nationalists. The Japanese 
Government also threatened to take independent measures to 
protect the rights and interests of its nationals. (It may be 
mentioned that France and Italy have likewise refused to 
accept the immediate abrogation of their treaties.) 

To Japan the issues that have arisen are of the gravest 
importance. Upwards of 200,000 of her nationals reside in 
China, and the effect of Nanking’s action would be to bring 
them forthwith under Chinese jurisdiction, with all the risks 
and uncertainties involved thereby. But the question is 
also of supreme importance to other foreigners, and especially 
to our own fellow-countrymen in China. The safeguards and 
immunities of extraterritoriality, imposed of necessity in the 
middle of last century, cannot to-day be surrendered without 
exposing foreigners in China to risks little less serious than 
those against which their removal from Chinese jurisdiction 
was designed to protect them. This is not a matter of 
individual opinion; it is the considered view of the Inter- 
national Commission of Jurists which spent nine months in 
China in 1926 studying conditions on the spot. It would be 
impossible within the limits of this article adequately to 
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summarize the report of this Commission. But all the 
statements made hereafter will be borne out by a perusal of 
the full report, although the Commission recognized and criti- 
cized some of the defects of the existing extraterritorial system, 
and made proposals to remedy them. The Chinese Pro- 
visional Criminal Code, ‘supposed to be in force but actually 
ignored in most parts of the country, is described as “ ad- 
mittedly defective.’ The Police Offences Law gives the 
police powers of detention which the Commission considered 
too severe, as there was no appeal to a court of law either on 
facts or on legal points. The Criminal Procedure Regulations 
do not afford a sufficient guarantee to the interests of the 
accused. No complete Civil Code is yet available, and there 
is considerable criticism of the detention of civil defendants, 
Declarations purporting to be martial law are declared with 
such frequency that the normal administration of law is 
being hampered, and such security as would otherwise be 
afforded to civilians through the functioning of the civil 
courts is endangered. No redress is obtainable, under 
existing conditions, “‘ against illegal administrative acts of 
officials.” But the root of the trouble in China lies not in 
the laws and the regulations for the judiciary, imperfect 
though they are, but in the interference with the judiciary 
by military—and, I might add, civil—officials. The Com- 
mission was unfavourably impressed with the callous attitude 
of the military, while it was actually in session in Peking, 
instances having been brought to its notice of “‘ executions 
and other acts perpetrated by them both in the city of Peking 
itself and in the provinces, in such complete disregard of the 
principles of justice that the Commission would neglect its 
duty if it did not refer to them. . . . The Commission believes 
it well within the range of moderation to state that in China 
at the present time there is no effective security against 
arbitrary action by the military authorities with respect to 
life, liberty, or property, in so far as such security can be 
afforded by an effective functioning of the Chinese civil 
and judicial authorities.” China to-day has an admittedly 
imperfect criminal code, which merely exists on paper; she 
does not possess a complete Civil or Commercial Code, or 
banking, bankruptcy, patent, or land expropriation laws. 
Any Chinese judge who asserts his independence of politician 
and militarist, and endeavours to perform his duties honestly 
and efficiently, is persecuted and eventually driven out of 
office, as witness the case of Judge H. Y. Loo, of the Shanghai 
Mixed Court, whose recent dismissal was solely due to the 
animosity of Kuomintang politicians. 
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It will be said, of course, that now that a Nationalist 
Government controls all China, with the exception of Man- 
churia, the abuses mentioned will be abolished. It is to be 
hoped that this will be the case. But it is idle to pretend 
that a Nationalist ‘“‘ Government”? is really in power. The 
real rulers of China are still the militarists, who acknowledge 
no authority but theirown. Only afew days ago a prominent 
Shanghai paper printed a list of twenty-one mission establish- 
ments in Kiangsu and Anhwei provinces which are still 
occupied by troops or political organizations, several of them 
in Nanking, the capital of the Nationalist Government. 
This list does not include Consular buildings, industrial 
premises, and missionary property which was compulsorily 
evacuated last year, since seized and held by Chinese organiza- 
tions; or the hundreds of mission compounds which have been 
looted, defiled, or ruined, without any compensation to the 
lawful owners. 

It is the hope of all foreigners interested in China, whatever 
their avocations, that an efficient Government capable of 
assuming some, at least, of the responsibilities for which the 
extremists have been clamouring will soon emerge. But 
there is no sign as yet of its appearance. And it would be 
reckless—nay, criminal—folly, under existing conditions, to 
relax the safeguards which for nearly a century have operated 
to protect the foreign communities from persecution and 
oppression by Chinese officials, and rendered their persons 
and their property, wherever they can be effectively pro- 
tected, immune from the arbitrary and illegal acts of the 
Chinese politicians and militarists. One could cite instance 
after instance to prove the absolute incompetence of Chinese 
tribunals and the absurdity of assuming that any laws, 
however promulgated, are actually effective. Two, however, 
must suffice. In what civilized country, with an authoritative 
Government, would self-constituted “ boycott committees ” 
be permitted to enter shops and warehouses, “inspect ”’ 
cargo suspected of being Japanese (or British), ‘‘ confis- 
cate” it, and fine, or even imprison, the lawful owners for 
having it in their possession? In what civilized country 
would foreign mission, business, and consular property be 
forcibly seized, looted, and occupied for months on end, 
without compensation, by irresponsible troops, political 
committees, and educational organizations? If the Nation- 
alist Government is unable to restore, and grant compensa- 
tion for, millions of dollars’ worth of foreign property illegally 
seized, and still held, if it is unable, even to-day, to control 
the illegal activities of boycott and other committees, who 
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usurp its authority and continuously embroil it with foreign 
Governments, of what possible value are assurances from 
Nanking that it will “ continue to afford protection to foreign 
lives and property in China, according to law”? 

The Report of the Commission on Extraterritoriality 
showed China to be totally unfit, under existing conditions, 
to assume jurisdiction over foreign nationals who at present 
enjoy extraterritorial rights, and contained a formidable 
list of reforms which must be undertaken before these 
rights could safely be relinquished. Its first recommenda- 
tion was that: 


“The administration of justice with respect to the 
civilian population in China must be entrusted to a 
judiciary which shall be effectively protected against 
unwarranted interference by the executive or other 
branches of the Government, whether civil or military.” 


Neither this nor any other of its recommendations has 
as yet been fulfilled—indeed, the Chinese have not even made 
a start upon the immense task of reconstructing their judicial 
system, in order to bring it “ into accord with that of Western 
nations.” The Japanese Government is very naturally 
opposed to the subjection of upwards of 200,000 of its 
nationals to Chinese jurisdiction. And if Great Britain were 
to relinquish her extraterritorial rights at this juncture she 
would be guilty of a cynical betrayal of her subjects. The 
British Government, in January 1927, offered, “as soon as 
a revised Chinese Penal Code is promulgated and applied in 
Chinese courts, to consider its application in British courts 
in China.” That is as far as it is safe to go at this juncture; 
and it is earnestly to be hoped that Britain, like Japan, will 
make it clear that the arbitrary annulment of her treaty 
privileges will not be recognized—or tolerated. 

It has been assumed in some quarters that Germans, 
Austrians, and Russians, who lost their extraterritorial rights 
in consequence of the Great War and the Revolution respec- 
tively, have actually benefited from their subjection to 
Chinese jurisdiction. This is not true. They have not, as 
a consequence of the abrogation of their ‘‘ unequal treaties,” 
been accorded ‘equality ’’ by the Chinese. They have not been 
conceded freedom of residence and trade outside treaty-port 
limits. It is true that in some portions of Nationalist terri- 
tory an attempt was made to discriminate in their favour, 
when they wore special arm-bands to denote their nationality. 
One wonders whether Britons or Japanese would be expected 
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ign to adopt the humiliating device of wearing badges to indicate 


‘om that they must not be molested! In the main, however, 
ign Germans, Austrians, and Russians owe such freedom from 

persecution as they do enjoy to the facts that they are of 
lity white race, that it is difficult to distinguish them from other 
ns, white races, and that they reside only in centres in which other 
ent Governments do make some attempt to protect their nationals. 
ble They have, however, had no effective redress against exces- 
ese sive and illegal taxation, or illegal imprisonment or mis- 
da- carriages of justice. The entire crew of a Russian steamer 


which was seized at a Yangtze port was detained in prison 
at Tsinan for more than a year without any charges being 


the formulated or any pretence of a trial. The same fate befell 
» a the Russians arrested in Peking in April 1927, in the course 
nst of the Soviet Embassy raid. And Germans in North China, 
her who expected favoured treatment and rented offices and 
y." residences outside the existing Foreign Concessions, have been 
bitterly disillusioned. They have had to pay all the illegal 
has taxes imposed by the local militarists, and, in some cases at 
ude least, have only been able to carry on certain lines of business 
‘ial at all by renting additional premises in a British or French 
Tn Concession. 
lly The “ unequal treaties” impose certain servitudes upon the 
its Chinese—servitudes which the conditions under which they 
ere were concluded demanded, and some of which are equally 
she necessary to-day. The Chinese extremist’s idea of “ equal- 
"he ity ’ involves the right to subject foreigners of all nationalities 
as to the same outrages, oppression, and the innumerable forms 


in of extortion which the Chinese have suffered at the hands 
rts of their military and political leaders since the 1911 Revolu- 


re; tion. The foreign conception of equality, rightly or wrongly, 
vill involves, not the degradation of the foreigner to the level of 
ty the average Chinese of to-day—so far as his personal and 

property rights and individual liberty are concerned—but 
ns, the evolution in China of a system of government, a code 
ats of laws, and a judiciary which will ensure to Chinese and 
OC. foreigners alike the rights and immunities which are 
to regarded as commonplace in any civilized country. It has 
as repeatedly been asserted that Britain’s main interest in 
mi, China is commerce—the right to trade peacefully and upon 
en terms of equality with other foreigners. Can it seriously be 
ort imagined that the immense commercial and _ industrial 
ri interests which British merchant-pioneers have built up 
ur, during the past eighty years, under the treaty system at 
by. present in force, would be maintained if they were placed 


ed unconditionally at the mercy of an impotent or corrupt 
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judiciary, and its military and political masters, in a country 
which at the moment has no civil or commercial code, no 
effective banking, currency, bankruptcy, or company laws, 
and no legal machinery whatsoever for obtaining redress 
against the most outrageous and arbitrary acts of its officials 
from the lowest to the highest, civil and military? 


H. G. W. WoopHEAD 
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In August 1881 there died at Worthing, in Sussex, a very 
remarkable man, about whom many inaccurate accounts 
have been given by the biographers of Byron and Shelley. 
As it was my privilege to see much of him in his later years, 
I think that a few personal reminiscences may be of interest. 
But first, by way of preface, I will sketch a faint outline of 
his career. 

Edward John Trelawny was born in November 1793. 
He was the second son of an officer in the army, and belonged 
to an ancient and distinguished Cornish family. In 1803 
we find Trelawny described as a great bony, awkward boy, 
uneducated and untamed. His father, unable to control 
his stubborn and defiant nature, sent the boy, in his tenth 
year, to a heartless pedagogue who professed to keep what 
he called “‘a school.” ‘“* Consider the outrage to my feelings,” 
writes Edward Trelawny in his spirited autobiography. 
“Torn from my home, without notice or preparation; 
delivered, in bitter words, an outcast, into the power of a 
stranger; and a minute afterwards to find myself in a slip of 
ground dedicated to play, but by its high walls and fastnesses 
looking more like a prison yard.” Trelawny’s school life 
was one long scene of suffering. Brutal treatment made him 
callous. Every kind and gentle feeling of his naturally 
affectionate disposition seemed to have been subdued by his 
master’s harsh and savage treatment. According to his own 
account, he began to vent his rage on the boys, and soon 
gained that respect, by fear, which he would not obtain by 
application to his books. At the end of two years Trelawny 
left his school, and, with unnecessary haste, was shipped on 
board Admiral Duckworth’s flagship, the Superb, then 
lying at Portsmouth, under orders to join Nelson’s squadron 
off Trafalgar. Owing to a delay, caused by Duckworth’s 
partiality for fresh beef, the Swperb did not fall in with the 
Nelson fleet until two days after its hero’s deathless victory. 
Trelawny has graphically described meeting on the high seas 
: a scudding homeward with the news of Nelson’s 

eath. 

“Young as I was, I shall never forget our falling in with 
the Pickle, bearing the despatches of the battle. We had 
chased her many hours out of our course. Her commander, 
burning with impatience to be the first to convey the news to 
England, was at length compelled to ‘ heave to’ and come 
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on board us. Captain Keates received him on deck, and when 
he heard the news I was at his side. Silence reigned through- 
out the ship; some great event was anticipated. The 
officers stood in groups, watching with intense anxiety the 
two commanders, who walked apart. ‘ Battle—Nelson— 
ships’ were the only audible words which could be gathered 
from their conversation. I saw the blood rush into Keates’ 
face. He stamped the deck, walked hurriedly, and spoke as 
in a passion. I marvelled, for I had never before seen him 
much moved. The Admiral was still in his cabin, eager for 
news from the Nelson fleet. He was an irritable and violent 
man, and had been much annoyed at the schooner having 
disobeyed his signal until compelled to ‘heave to.’ After 
a few minutes he sent an order for Keates, who perhaps did 
not hear it, for he staggered along the deck, struck to the 
heart by the news, and, for the first time in his life, forgot 
his respect for his superior officer, muttering, as it seemed, 
curses on his fate that, owing to the Admiral’s delay, he had 
not participated in the most glorious battle in naval history. 
Another message, couched in peremptory terms, enforced him 
to descend in haste to the Admiral, who was boiling over with 
rage and impatience. ‘A great battle has been fought,’ 
said Keates in a subdued voice as he entered the Admiral’s 
cabin, ‘two days ago off Trafalgar. The combined fleets 
of France and Spain are annihilated—and Nelson is dead!’ 
A deathlike stillness pervaded the ship when this news got 
about. Sorrow and discontent were visible on every face.” 
On the following morning the Superb fell in with a portion 
of the victorious fleet. It was blowing a gale, and they lay 
like wrecks on the sea. Admiral Duckworth was ordered to 
join the immortal Collingwood, and had six sail of the line 
placed under his command, with orders to pursue that por- 
tion of the enemy’s fleet which had escaped. Trelawny was 
now transferred to the Invincible, and returned to Ports- 
mouth. His father seems to have changed his mind about 
the boy’s naval career, for we next find Trelawny among the 
pupils of Dr. Burney at Gosport. But fate was inexorable 
—the sea became his destiny. Shipped once more on board 
a man-of-war, his proud spirit underwent daily—nay, hourly— 
mortification at the hands of his superiors, whose systematic 
tyranny and injustice confirmed, and strengthened the 
rebellious instinct, which his first schoolmaster had awakened 
within him. Long absence from home, neglect, and remem- 
brance of his stern, relentless father engendered a feeling of 
deep despondency. It was at this time that Trelawny came 
across the well-known narrative by Captain Bligh of the 
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mutiny of the Bounty. Many years afterwards, speaking of 
this book, he said: ‘‘ I almost learnt it by heart; but Bligh’s 
partial account did not deceive me. I detested him for his 
tyranny, and Christian was my hero. I wished that his fate 
had been mine, and longed to imitate him. That book has 
had a marked influence on my life.” 

Sentiments thus bluntly expressed clearly indicate the 
natural bent of Trelawny’s character, which was fearless, 
sympathetic, and deeply ingrained with an abhorrence of 
oppression and a pure love of freedom. He had a soft heart, 
this war- and weather-beaten man, though, like most tender- 
hearted heroes, he was extremely loth to showit. In speaking 
of his departure as a mere boy in a sloop of war bound for the 
East Indies, Trelawny says: ‘‘ Who can paint in words what 
I felt! Torn from my native country, destined, as a mere 
child, to cross the wild ocean to a wild region; cut off from 
every tie or possibility of communication; transported, like 
a felon, as it were, for life—for at that period few ships returned 
under seven or more years. I was torn away without seeing 
my mother, or brother, or sisters, or one familiar face; no 
voice to speak a word of comfort or to inspire me with the 
smallest hope that anything human took the smallest interest 
in me. From that period my affections were imperceptibly 
alienated from my family and kindred, and sought the love 
of strangers in the wide world.” 

After a few years Trelawny, unable to bear the tyranny 
of his superiors, made up his mind to quit the Royal Navy, 
and devoted himself to the study of navigation, geography, 
and such subjects as would be useful to him in the wild sea 
life which he foresaw it would be his destiny to lead. Among 
the petty tyrants with whom he was continuously at logger- 
heads on board the sloop he found a bright contrast in the 
brave and accomplished lieutenant who figures, under the 
name of Aston, in the admirable account of his adventures 
In @ privateer embodied in a work known as the Adventures 
of a Younger Son. For details of his desertion from his 
ship and his subsequent adventures under the command of 
De Ruyter (otherwise De Witt) I refer the readers to the book 
just mentioned, which Trelawny maintained to be a faithful 
log of events, and which, for variety and incident, for power of 
description, and for occasional gleams of deep pathos, is 
destined to take its place among the best romances of the 
maritime school. 

When, in due course, Trelawny parted from De Ruyter 
and returned to Europe, in dejection at the loss of the friend 
whom he loved above all else on earth; he wrote in his journal 
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the following words: ‘‘ I am one of those whose faith is, that 
love and friendship with ardent natures are like those trees 
of the torrid zone which yield fruit but once and then die.” 

Trelawny’s life was not destined to pass in seclusion. 
The wandering spirit was strong within him, and his love 
and enthusiasm for the poetic and romantic side of human 
nature, led him in 1822 to Pisa, where the Shelleys and 
Byron had temporally found a resting-place. Mary Shelley’s 
impressions of her new acquaintance are thus set down in her 
journal: ‘Trelawny is extravagant—partly natural and 
partly, perhaps, put on; but it suits him well. If his abrupt, 
but not unpolished, manners be assumed, they are neverthe- 
less in unison with his Moorish face, his dark hair, and his 
Herculean form.” 

For an account of Trelawny’s introduction to Lord Byron 
and the Shelleys the reader has but to peruse the pages of 
Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley and Byron, originally 
published in 1858, and re-issued, with some slight revision, 
twenty years later under the title Records of Shelley, Byron, 
and the Author. It is not too much to say that to get a 
complete portrait of Shelley, Trelawny’s Records are in- 
dispensable. Written without desire to please, and with 
every mark of candour, they embalm some of the otherwise 
lost sayings of that extraordinary being whose renown is 
now world-wide. The book teems with things well worth 
remembering, not only for their own sakes, but as examples 
of the train of thought which gave them wings. In a letter 
which Mrs. Shelley wrote to Mrs. Gisborne, after the death 
of Shelley, Trelawny is seen in his true colours: 

“Lord Byron has been very kind. But the friend to 
whom we are eternally indebted is Trelawny. I have, of 
course, mentioned him to you as one who wishes to be 
considered eccentric, but who was noble and generous 
au fond. I have always thought so, even when no fact 
proved it; and Shelley agreed with me. We heard people 
speak against him on account of his vagaries. We said to one 
another: ‘ Still we like him; we believe him to be good.’ In 
my outline of events you will see how, unasked, he returned 
with Jane Williams and me from Leghorn to Lerici. How 
he stayed with us miserable creatures twelve days there, 
trying to keep up our spirits. How he left us on Thursday, 
and finding our misfortune confirmed, then, without rest, 
returned on Friday to us; and again, without rest, returned 
with us to Pisa on the following day. These were no common 
services. Since that he has gone through, by himself, all the 
annoyances of dancing attendance on Consuls and governors 
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for permission to fulfil the last duties to those gone, and 
attended the ceremony himself. All the disagreeable part, 
and all the fatigue, fell on him. He is generous to a dis- 
tressing degree; but, after all these benefits to us, what 
I most thank him for is this. When, on that night of agony, 
he returned to announce that hope was dead for us; when 
he had told me that, his earthly frame being found, his 
spirit was to be no longer my guide, protector, and companion 
in this dark world, Trelawny did not attempt to console me; 
that would have been too cruelly useless; but he launched 
forth into an eloquent praise of my divine Shelley, till I was 
almost happy that I was thus unhappy; to be fed by the 


. praise of him, and to dwell on the eulogy that his loss thus 


drew from his friend.” 

After Shelley’s death Trelawny resided chiefly at Leg- 
horn as captain of Lord Byron’s vessel, the Bolivar. In 
May 1823 he went to Rome with the ashes of the poet Shelley, 
which he deposited in the Protestant cemetery, close to the 
pyramid of Cestius. While Trelawny was at Rome fulfilling 
that generous impulse, he received a letter from Byron, 
urging him to accompany the latter on his journey to Greece. 
Trelawny, who was essentially a man of action, lost no time 
in obeying the summons. On July 13, 1823, he sailed for 
Cephalonia in Byron’s chartered brig, the Hercules, and 
arrived there on August 3rd. Trelawny’s adventures in the 
War of Independence form, perhaps, the most romantic 
episodes in his career. 

After a delay, which Trelawny bitterly deplored, he 
parted from Byron, and started, in company with Mr. 
Hamilton Browne, for the Morea. In course of time Trelawny 
discovered the circumstances which impeded the progress of 
the Greek cause—namely the jealousy of the rival chiefs— 
and resolved to join issue with Odysseus, whom he met at 
Athens. This renowned chieftain was a descendant of the 
brave race of Klephtes and a master of the art of mountain 
warfare. He held at that time undisputed sway at Athens 
and in Eastern Greece, the frontiers of the war, and had 
played an important part in the insurrection. There was 
no stable Government in Greece at that time; and the 
rivalry and jealousy between its members, the failure of an 
absurd congress at Salona, which only intensified the hatred 
and mistrust of the several chieftains, eventually drove 
Odysseus to take refuge in a cave on Mount Parnassus, the 
highest mountain in Greece. The cave stood at a height of 
one thousand feet above the plain, and could only be reached 
by ladders bolted to the rock. Here Trelawny and Odysseus 
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took refuge from their enemies. Here, during the temporary 
absence of Odysseus, an Englishman named Whitcombe, 
whom Trelawny had befriended, instigated by a bribe from 
the so-called Government, attempted to assassinate Trelawny, 
His accomplice, a man named Fenton, was instantly shot 
by one of the guards in the cave; but Whitcombe’s life was 
spared by the generous pity of Trelawny. Although pierced 
through the back with two carbine balls, which fractured 
Trelawny’s arm and his jaw, the wonderful vigour of his 
constitution enabled him to recover. Gordon in his History 
of the Greek Revolution says: “In the midst of his agony, 
Trelawny had the magnanimity to dismiss, unhurt, the 
unhappy youth who fired at him.” 

‘In the same month,” says Gordon, “on June 17, 1824, 
the rising sun disclosed the lifeless body of Odysseus stretched 
at the foot of the tower that had been his prison.”? Gordon 
accuses Mavrocordato, the Director-General of Western 
Greece, of being at the bottom of these tragical events. He 
says that Odysseus was undoubtedly a tyrant and a traitor, 
and that Trelawny was in open rebellion against constituted 
authority. But it is more likely that the real cause of these 
events was a belief that the cavern was full of treasure which 
Odysseus had amassed during his governorship of Livadia, 
which he had long ruled with the sword. 

Trelawny, full of disgust at the murder of his friend, and 
hopeless of doing any useful service to the cause, determined 
to leave the country. Byron was dead; and the Greek Loan, 
which had been raised in England, was being dissipated by 
the unprincipled men who had seized the reins of govern- 


ment. In two scientific campaigns, carried on by civilians, | 


the Greeks lost all the territory that the former arbitrary 


chiefs had won; and of the foreign loan, £2,800,000, only a | 


few shillings remained. 

My work on the Byron Memorial Committee brought me, 
in 1875, in contact with Trelawny, who then was a splendid 
type of vigorous and intellectual old age. As he stood before 


me, and extended the hand that drew Shelley’s heart from | 


out the burning funeral pyre, I felt as though drawn by some 
mysterious agency, backwards through the mists of Time | 
towards those immortal poets who once were proud to call 
this man their friend. Trelawny’s rough, unstudied manners 
and his strong, unmodulated voice were not unpleasing. It 
was the manner that had impressed Byron, and the voice 
that had delighted the Shelleys. Mary Shelley’s description 


of him, written fifty-three years previously, had lost but 
little force through the stress of time. Years of activity, | 
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and wounds had never laid a lighter hand on any human 
frame. I was much struck by his eyes. There was a steady 
fire in them which, figuratively speaking, would almost have 
gazed an eagle blind. Though he stooped a little, he was a 
man of colossal proportions; and his movements denoted 
great physical force and energy. I was fortunate indeed to 
have made a favourable impression on that wonderful man; 
and was often permitted to visit, and converse with him. I 
remember one evening, while we were examining the portrait 
of Jane Clairmont, which hung on the left of the fireplace in 
his room, he pointed to a portrait of Mary Shelley, which 
hung on the other side, and said: “She was good, but 
narrow-minded and jealous.” This surprised me at the time. 
I have since heard that a disagreement had taken place 
between them on account of Mary’s refusal to supply Trelawny 
with notes for a life of Shelley and for her “‘ moral cowardice,” 
as he called it, in not writing the life of her father, William 
Godwin. But Mary should have forgiven the vehemence of 
his reproaches; and should have patiently borne the savage 
humour, and outspoken frankness of the man whose good 
heart had never failed her. I believe that they had not met 
for over thirty years. 

In presenting to the reader a few extracts from my notes 
of conversation with Trelawny, I am glad to be able to 
render some justice to the memory of Shelley’s first wife, 
the unfortunate Harriet, who drowned herself in the Ser- 
pentine in 1816. Biographers have persistently stated, 
without a shadow of foundation, that the reason why 
Shelley deserted her was that she had been unfaithful to 
him. During a talk which I had with Trelawny in July 
1875, I asked him whether he knew anything as to the 
character of Shelley’s first wife. He replied: “‘ Harriet was 
pure, lofty, and noble. Lady Shelley of Boscombe, who 
married the poet’s son, wishes to glorify Shelley at her 
expense; and for that reason I have preserved these papers.” 
While speaking, he drew some documents from a box and 
held them up. “If Lady Shelley publishes anything against 
Harriet,” he said, “‘I will speak. I love fair play.” 

Some day, I suppose, those papers will be published. 
Meanwhile, I have become possessed of the copy of a letter 
written by Shelley soon after he heard the sad news of her 
suicide. The letter is addressed to Mary, who later became 
Shelley’s devoted wife. It was the property of my uncle, 
Spencer Shelley, and has never been printed. The following 
extracts speak for themselves: 

“T have spent a day, my beloved, of agonizing sensations. 
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Leigh Hunt has been with me all day, and his delicate and 
tender attentions to me, his kind speeches of you, have 
sustained me against the horror of this event. . . . It seems 
that this poor woman, the most innocent of her abhorred 
and unnatural family, was driven from her father’s house, 
. . . There can be no question that the beastly viper, her 
sister, unable to gain profit from her connection with me, 
has secured to herself the fortune of the old man, her father, 
who is now dying, by the murder of this poor creature. . ., 
There is but one voice in condemnation of the detestable 
Westbrooks. If they dare to bring me before Chancery a 
scene of such fearful horror would be unfolded as would 
cover them with shame and scorn. . . . My eyes overflow 
with tears.” 

Had it not been for circumstances to which I am not, at 
present, at liberty to refer, the papers Trelawny bequeathed 
to his daughter would long since have been published in 
vindication of Harriet Shelley’s good name. Up to the 
present moment there is no evidence whatever in support of 
the charge of her unfaithfulness to Shelley; and in documents 
which have appeared, all the evidence points to her innocence. 
Referring to portraits of Byron, Trelawny said: ‘‘ There is 
but one good likeness of Byron, and that is the work of 
Thorwaldsen. Byron’s sister, his wife, Hobhouse, Kinnaird, 
Harness, and myself all considered the statue by Thorwaldsen 
to be the best in existence. The portraits by Phillips and 
others, are unlike him, both in drawing and expression. The 
miniature by Holmes, Byron’s sister thought very like; but 
she considered that no artist of his time could do justice to 
his expressive face. I was with Lady Byron when the 
statue by Thorwaldsen was unpacked. Lady Byron’s cold 
nature warmed at the sight of it. Impetuosity got the better 
of her for once, as she exclaimed: ‘ How like my dear Byron! 
only not half beautiful enough for him.’ Mrs. Leigh could 
find but one fault. The lobe of the ear did not lie close 
enough to the cheek, which was one of Byron’s facial 
peculiarities.” 

I asked Trelawny whether Byron boasted of his vices in 
ordinary conversation. He replied: “‘ When with me, alone, 
never. Our conversation was generally about Shelley. 
When others were present he tried to shock them, and tried 
to blacken his own character. He had few vices, and none 
of those he most vaunted.” Trelawny had a poor opinion 
of Byron’s proficiency in boxing. I reminded him that 
Byron took lessons from “ Gentleman Jackson.” He replied: 
“Yes, I know that; but he could not stand, I tell ye! He 
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had to lean against something. I’ve boxed with him often, 
and have always been afraid of killing him. He had no 
stamina; it was all energy. If I were to say to him that I 
had a horse I should like him to look at, he would jump up 
so’? (here Trelawny jumped up, and took two strides) “ and 
would then sit down—his lameness making itself felt—and 
say: ‘I will look at your horse when I go out.’ His walking 
was a sad performance. He would walk two, or perhaps 
three, hundred yards, when the sweat would stand out on 
his brow, and he would gladly sit down.” 

Trelawny told me that the feeling against Shelley during 
his lifetime was very great. He said: ‘“‘ Shelley was simply 
without vice of any kind. He will live for ever; there never 
was, and never will be, anyone like him. Byron’s attack 
against cant was mainly on account of the manner in which 
Shelley was treated. He said to me one day: ‘ Look how the 
groundlings attack Shelley. He is better than anyone.’ ” 
Trelawny on a subsequent occasion said: ‘They have 
spread about the report that Byron was given to dram- 
drinking. Nothing could be more false. He has often said 
to me: ‘Come and dine, Tre, and we will carouse.’ But, 
pah! what was his ‘carouse’? Half a glass of punch! 
He had not the strength, but he liked to think he had, and 
liked to talk about his (imaginary) failings.” 

I feel tempted to prolong this reminiscence for the pure 
pleasure which it gives me in the writing. But the reader will 
perhaps have had more than enough already. Out of respect 
for his patience I withhold the remainder of the notes which 
I made at the time. 

Trelawny may be said to have lived every day of his 
long life. Unlike most veterans, his sympathies did not 
perish in his prime. An expansive intellect kept him in 
touch with the later developments in literature, in science, 
and in art, while the consistency of his strong, independent 
nature preserved him from the baneful effects of senile 
bigotry. Whatever his traducers may have said, or still 
dare to say, there is abundant evidence to prove that he 
always walked through the world with an uplifted face; that 
in his hard struggle through life he had little refreshment but 
from the fountains of his own soul; and that from the 
commencement to the close of his career he gained—what 
neither rank nor wealth can purchase—the friendship of the 
teally noble. ; 

In the peaceful calm of a summer evening Edward 
Trelawny, who had so often braved death by sea and land, 
perceived that his hour was come. He had recently com- 
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plained of weariness, and showed but little inclination to 
rise from his couch. Those who stood around him remarked 
that his eye was still bright, his voice firm, and his memory 
fresh as of yore. But the scene was changing rapidly. On 
August 13, 1881, a glorious haven—peopled by the loved ¥ 
ones of his youth—burst upon his view; and while birds were t 
flying to their rest, and zephyrs soughed gently through the fi 
trees, the pale sunlight of his native land became gradually n 
absorbed by the beams of a brighter world. S 
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“DESOLATION of desolations!” I exclaimed, peering from 
the train window, heavily dewed with vapour, out into the 
frosty, snowy world that glided by in the cold light of early 
morning. We were looking across a wide valley, a white, 
snowy stretch, save where the scraggy forms of leafless 
stunted birch-trees made dark pencil-like tracery upon the 
snow. Above and beyond rose the fjelds, crystal white, save 
where they blushed faintly rosy pink in the early sun, to 
gleam against the sunrise, which was painting the dome of 
the heavens with every delicate tint from lemon-yellow, 
pale gold, and rose, to violet and greeny blue. All was still 
and desolate, sleeping, if not lifeless; until, that is, a speck 
moved across the waste, took shape and form, and became 
a yellowish-white bird floating effortlessly over the snow. 
The rising sun caught and burnished it, this strange unearthly 
bird, looking more like a sprite, a spirit of the wilds, than 
any real feathered creature, and gave it a yet more weird 
appearance. 

The train was going onwards, and I peered anxiously 
through the mist-covered window in a last attempt to discern 
what this bird of the wild wastes might be—why, a short- 
eared owl, of course! It was the peculiar lighting effect which 
made its buff plumage appear so pallid. But I had no time 
for a second glimpse, for the train went on, across the snowy 
flat, which in summer is the Fokstua marshes, and away by 
an iron-grey frozen lake, to its next stop at Hjerkinn. 

Did I use the word ‘‘summer”? Well, it was nearly 
summer when I caught the above glimpse of Fokstua, 
the date being May 31st; “‘ summer,” that is, according to 
the calendar, but in 1927 there was little summer on the 
mountains of Central Norway, the Dovre Fjeld experiencing 
one of the latest and most severe springs on record, snow 
falling continuously until late in the season. Even in 
mid-June there were still deep snow-drifts ten to fifteen 
feet high against the wooden barricades which are erected 
to protect Fokstua station, and my friend and I gave up 
all idea of staying in the neighbourhood to study the bird- 
life of the marsh. What was the good of looking for birds 
on ground that was largely under melting snow, or was 
inundated by snow water? Ornithological observation had 
to be abandoned at that spot for that season; but I saw 
enough to make me long to return under better conditions— 
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a pair of hen harriers patrolling the desolate valley, the 
honking of cranes in the distance, and a merlin dashing over- 
head, all suggested a rich feathered fauna when conditions 
were such that the birds could breed there. I remembered 
that Fokstua is said to be one of the best places on the Dovre 
Fjeld for birds, that the broad-billed sandpiper is supposed 
to nest there, and I made up my mind to come again—it 
was the middle of last June when I did so. 

Two of us had been staying at Hjerkinn, a similar and, 
to the naturalist, an equally fascinating spot, also high up 
on the Dovre Fjeld, and surrounded by snowy hills. From 
here I sallied forth, behind a fat cream pony, to inspect 
Fokstua, and decide whether we should go on and stay there. 
As regards the staying part, my mind had been made up 
twelve months previously, when I had stared at the snowy 
desolation and promised myself that sooner or later I was 
going to explore that wild waste; but I was very glad to 
make a reconnaissance and survey the land. 

Oh, the cold of that drive! Once before I had toddled 
along that road behind a fat brown pony, but this was an 
even stouter cream one, with stern convictions on the 
rights of ponies, and with every intention to “ca’ canny” 
under all circumstances. It must have been a member of 
a ponies’ union, for not only did it object to trotting up the 
smallest incline, but it dropped to a walk at the sight of a 
bank; moreover, it did not wish to trot downhill—it merely 
condescended to amble where the going was dead flat. 
And all the time a bitterly cold north-westerly gale was 
blowing tears from one’s eyes and whipping the wayside 
lakes into miniature seas, where little white-topped waves 
lapped on the rocky shores. But I forgot the cold and my 
frozen state when I spied two birds riding the waves towards 
the centre of one of the biggest lakes. They lay so low in 
the water that I knew at once what they were, and a glance 
through the glasses confirmed it—a pair of black-throated 
divers. They seemed happy enough, despite the cold wind, 
riding there upon the waves, in their beautiful grey plumage, 
lined with black and white. The black-throated diver is 
not, in my experience, a common bird on the higher parts 
of the Dovre Fjeld. It likes big, deep water lakes, and here 
the majority of lakes are not very deep. The one in question 
is an exception. It stretches ahead, long, steely grey in 
colour, and very chilly looking, yet an optimistic youth is 
wielding a “‘ rough-and-ready ”’ rod upon its bank. Anyone 
who fishes upon a day such as this deserves a good catch, 
though whether any trout could have the energy to take 
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anything with the temperature so low is another matter. 
I doubt it! 

We jog on and on, by more grey lakes and little steely 
sheets of water, on one of which some dark specks become, 
when viewed through the glasses, three tufted duck—two 
drakes, very smart in their black and white uniform, and 
one duck. They are not at all uncommon up here on the 
mountain lochs, where I have also seen common scoters, 
teal, pintail, and mallard. One can always tell the tufted 
duck from afar by the way they dive, popping up and down 
rather like a “ jack-in-the-box.” Of course they belong 
to the diving ducks, which get their living chiefly under 
water. The tufted seems particularly successful at doing 
so, for it is one of those species that is fast extending its range, 
especially here in Great Britain. Within the last few years 
tufted duck have appeared on waters in the Midlands, where 
formerly they were never seen, and one hears of them as 
breeding freely in places where at one time they were but 
casual visitors. It is interesting to speculate as to why 
species should wax and wane, and what may be the real 
reason for the increase of this little diving duck. 

This, however, is wandering from the subject in hand— 
namely, driving to Fokstua on a June day, the 13th to be 
precise, and what was seen there. Coming to the conclusion 
I could walk as fast as the old pony ambled along, and would 
certainly be warmer doing so, I got out of the conveyance 
while still some way from our destination, left the boy to 
take the pony on, and struck into the wild waste ground to 
the right of the road. Here stony hillocks alternated with 
marshy depressions. On the former grew gnarled, stunted 
birch-trees, twisted by adversity into every conceivable 
shape, with dwarf birch and juniper between them. The 
ground itself was white with lichen, the so-called “ reindeer 
moss,” on which the unfortunate cattle and horses have to 
live when other keep runs short, so that the general coloration 
of the landscape was a study in greys, browns, and purples. 
The weather-beaten birch-trees were only just coming into 
leaf, and their delicate buds hardly cast any greeneryfover 
the trees. As no young grass was yet springing on the boggy 
ground, the swampy parts were sere and yellow with last 
year’s dead tussocks. Altogether, it was a desolate scene. 
As I got farther and could see the marsh itself, lying purple- 
brown in its wide basin between grey, snow-splashed fields, 
which reared their heights to a sky across which hurried 
dark storm-clouds, I thought of what I had said more than 
twelve months before—“ desolation of desolations!”” Yet 
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it was weirdly beautiful and strangely fascinating, especially 
when a redshank, its neat red stockings exposed to the view, 
rose from a little pool and flew off whistling as it did so, 
its silvery call seeming to embody the very spirit of the 
scene, to be followed by a snipe that flew around, making 
aerial music at each downward swoop. 

It was with the drumming of the snipe still echoing in 
my ears that I went on, by a pool on which a pair of teal 
were feeding, and whence two wild duck rose on whistling 
wings to fly off towards the open marsh. 

The Fokstua marshes are not all bog, swampy areas 
alternating with wide stretches of comparatively sound 
ground, on which grows willow scrub and dwarf birch. 
The thrifty cattle of the district pick up a scanty living 
on the marsh, and their continual wandering to and fro 
has resulted in a network of deeply trodden paths between 
the low bushes. Unfortunately for any person exploring 
the bog, these paths are far from good “ going,” being 
squelchy with water and full of pitholes for unwary feet. 

On the day in question, having crossed the railway (to 
throw a line across a bog is nothing to engineers such as those 
who brought this railway across the mountains, up the sides 
of magnificent gorges, and through the very vitals of the 
hills), I went out into the bog, which seemed wider, wilder, 
and more desolate the farther one got into it. Snipe drummed 
overhead, or ‘“‘ chuck, chuck, chucked! ’’ somewhere in the 
grass near at hand, a redshank fled whistling down the wind, 
and then came a chattering cry, at which I thrilled with 
excitement—surely it was a harrier, and a hen harrier at 
that? 

It is strange to think that these fine hawks were once 
common in England, even in the Home Counties and the 
neighbourhood of London, for the shot-gun and the iron 
trap have long since exterminated them on the main land, 
and they are now only found on the outer islands, such as 
the Hebrides and Orkneys. By the way, the reader should 
not confuse the hen harrier with its near relative Montague’s 
harrier, which latter, thanks to strict protection, now breeds 
on the Norfolk broads. . 

But to return, after these few words of explanation, to 
the voice that came chattering across the Fokstua marshes, 
and which made me throw up my head and listen as keenly 
as a horse that has heard the hounds. Yes, it was 
undoubtedly a female harrier calling to her mate! At the 
same moment, and as I raised the glasses to my eyes, there 
flitted through my mind the memory of a pair.I had watched 
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and photographed the previous year, so beautiful, so des- 
perately wild and nervous, the female such a bundle of 
nerves that I had dubbed her “‘ Crazy Jane”’! 

Carefully scanning the bog with the help of the glasses, 
I soon caught a glimpse of not only the noisy female, but 
the pale blue male harrier as well. His pallid plumage 
made him a conspicuous object against the purple-brown 
of the marsh. He was floating along in the effortless flight 
of a harrier, with Madame in hot pursuit. It is a male harrier’s 
duty to attend to his wife, especially when she is sitting, 
and provide her with plenty of food. In a season when 
lemmings are plentiful he can do this without much effort, 
but in a bad lemming year matters are more serious. I 
was sorry for my friend the harrier, especially when the 
lady’s voice became shrill with impatience, because I knew 
there were no lemmings to provide easy hunting. The 
previous year it had been a case of lemmings to the right 
of you, lemmings to the left of you, lemmings everywhere, 
but they had gone, even from the highest fjelds, and the 
only trace of a lemming that I had seen had been a skull, 
bleached ivory-white, with a bit of yellow and black fur 
attached. It seemed sad to think of all those active, pretty 
little animals in their coats of yellow, chestnut, and black, 
having gone into the limbo of forgotten things; however, 
the Norwegians rejoiced, for they hate lemmings, which 
they regard as the plague of Norway. But when lemmings 
become as scarce as this it means a bad time for predatory 
birds and beasts. The lemming is the mainstay of all 
Scandinavian birds of prey, and when a favourable time 
permits it to increase they also wax in numbers, likewise 
waning as it decreases. As to the whys and wherefores of 
its increases and decreases, and apart from epidemic disease, 
which is the probable factor in wiping out the great hordes, 
the ebb and flow of its population seems to be correlated 
with the winter snowfall. A heavy snowfall means protection 
for the little rodents, who can go their way beneath its 
covering unseen by merlin, harrier, buzzard, or short-eared 
owl; but a scanty snowfall means just the opposite, and 
constant exposure to watchful eyes, with death ever ready 
to fall from the skies. 

Again I have wandered from the two harriers flying 
over the Fokstua marsh, but my excuse is that I had to 
explain Madame’s hungry insistence. Her plaintive appeals 
kept coming to my ears as she pursued her mate, flying 
after and around him, as if asking him to drop her food. 
She evidently expected him to let something fall, for that 
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is the way the male often delivers the provisions, dropping 
his kill, which the female grabs in mid-air, turning over 
almost on her back to take it neatly in one foot. I remember 
seeing my old friend, Crazy Jane, playing with a feather, 
letting it drift away down the wind, then coming up beneath 
it, turning over, and recapturing it. This pair were too far 
off for me to be able to see if the cock bird gave his mate 
anything, but the systematic way in which he flew to and 
fro across the marsh seemed to show that he was really 
hunting. Moreover, she continued to pester him ; however, 
he paid no attention, and went on quartering the bog, 
getting nearer and nearer, until his pale blue plumage, 
with dark-tipped wings, could be seen in more or less detail, 
as could the buff hues of the hen. I watched the birds 
for ten minutes or more, during which the female came to 
rest on a stump, yet never ceased to cry plaintively for 
food—who would be a male harrier, worried by a wife who 
will not help with the catering, when lemmings have vanished 
from the land? The behaviour of the female convinced 
me that she had a nest somewhere upon the marsh, just as 
a pool of grey and chestnut feathers made me certain that 
her unceasing demands had driven the cock harrier to taking 
big game. He had evidently killed a mallard not long before, 
while farther on some white feathers were suggestive of a 
ryper (willow grouse) having met with sudden death. As 
I said before, who would be a male harrier with a wife always 
asking for more ? 

I was so intent watching the two birds that I had hardly 
noticed the dark clouds on the fjelds, or what looked like a 
grey curtain creeping up the valley, but now the view of 
birds, marsh, and hills was blotted out by a white veil of 
driving hail. From that dark cloud, now overhead, the 
hailstones, as big as the top of one’s little finger, pelted 
down with fury. The bombardment was so hard that the 
only thing to do was to crouch down with your back to the 
blast, which I proceeded to do, meditating meantime on 
the fact that this was midsummer weather! Presumably 
the harriers also found the storm more than they could face, 
for when the hail swept away up the valley they had disap- 
peared, nor did I see any more of them. 

Something, however, came in the wake of the departing 
storm—namely, the sun, which shone from a patch of blue 
sky, and lit up not only the ground whitened by the hail, 
but the distant hills, across which the cloud shadows raced 
in most exquisite tints of purple and blue-grey. 

So much for my preliminary reconnaissance of Fokstua; 
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the cup of warming, cheering coffee at “‘the hotel,” and the 
chilly drive back in a snow-storm need not delay us here, 
all it is necessary to add is that a few days later saw my 
friend and me, to say nothing of our impedimenta (I had only 
two cameras, two hiding-tents, etc., in addition to personal 
belongings!), being dumped on the steps of the Fokstua 
Hoifjeldshotel. It was one of those surprising places that 
you find in the Norwegian mountains, a large roomy house, 
several smaller houses around it, and the farm buildings 
behind. I call it surprising, because it seems strange to 
find so roomy a place away in the wilds. When we 
arrived we were the only guests, but we were told that later 
in the summer many Norwegians would come up from 
the towns to enjoy the mountain air. I can only say 
that the marsh seemed quite safe from disturbance during 
the time we were there, the only disturbers of its peace 
being the cattle and goats that tramped backwards and 
forwards across it. Oh, those goats! White, silky coated, 
and so attractive. The number of films I wasted on them 
I should be ashamed to say, for I found them irresistible, 
whether they were young kids dancing upon the house 
steps and jumping into an empty cart, or old goats standing 
picturesquely by the side of a torrent. 

Apropos of goats, there was a horrid episode one day. 
The previous morning we had seen an old goat with a lovely 
snow-white kid. It was but a few days old, and as fascinat- 
ingly pretty as only a young kid can be. “‘ What a perfect 
darling!” I cried; “I must photograph it.” But not 
having the camera with me, I put off doing so until the next 
day. In the morning the kid had vanished, but we concluded 
it had gone out with the other goats. At the three o’clock 
feed, known as ‘“‘ mid-dag,” instead of the everlasting veal 
with which we were usually regaled there came a dish that 
puzzled us, but it was not veal, and it was very good. We 
thoroughly appreciated it. Veal is all right now and again, 
but you can have too much of anything, and very soon 
indeed of veal. In Norway, I suppose, owing to the difficulty 
of keeping a large head of stock through the long severe 
winter, all superfluous calves are killed off early, and one 
sees but little beef upon the table. 

As I have said, we thoroughly enjoyed our dinner, and 
then, as the goat flock had come in, went to look for that 
lovely kid. I wandered around, my camera ready, yet 
nowhere could it be found. But in the course of my mean- 
derings about the farm buildings I glanced into a shed, and 
with that glance solved the mystery of where the kid had 
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gone. Over a pole hung a little snow-white skin. We had 
eaten him! 

Let us turn to some other subject—the cattle, for 
instance, of which, in my opinion, far too many roamed 
up and down the marsh. Those cows, black, yellow, dun, 
mouse, and white, gave me many an unpleasant thrill; as 
for the bulls, well, 1 do not know which I disliked most, the 
low menacing roar by which these gentlemen, young and 
old, announced their whereabouts, or the ever-present 
tinkling of the cow-bells, which, getting nearer, told that 
another lot of inquisitive old ladies were on their way to 
investigate me and my doings. That was the trouble. 
It was not the animals themselves that worried me, for, 
brought up on a farm, and having lived all my life in daily 
contact with cattle, a cow or two, or even a bull or two, was 
no matter; but what was the matter was their curiosity 
and their friendly familiarity. I could have dispensed with 
both. Take, for instance, the episode of the tent by the 
blue-throats’ nest, also the hide put up at a reed-bunting’s 
nest; no sooner had I put up these two tents (they were 
within thirty yards of each other) and walked off than I 
heard a bell tinkling. Looking back, I could see a number 
of cows coming over a mound, taking a bite here, pulling 
a bit of something there, but, as is the custom of the Norwe- 
gian cow, moving on all the time. The subject of the number 
of miles covered by one of these cows in search of her “ daily 
bread”? would be an interesting field of research for a joint 
committee of scientists and veterinary surgeons. Seriously, 
the Norwegian cow does work hard for a living. The herd, 
some thirty or forty strong, was a long way off, and I saw 
no reason why any cow should espy my hiding-tents. Still, 
the very presence of the cattle made me uneasy, for at home, 
in England, I had experienced trouble through cattle 
horning tents, but I continued on my way back, though 
with as strong a tendency to look behind me as ever was 
displayed by Lot’s wife. It was not only a question of the 
possible damage those cows might do to the hides, but 
suppose they trampled on the blue-throats’ nest! Suppose 
some heavy-footed old cow put her cloven hoof on the top 
of those tiny nestlings, whose discovery only the day before 
had filled me with such triumph! At last I had found a 
nest of the Arctic blue-throat, sometimes called the blue- 
throated warbler, that exquisite little robin which comes 
to breed up here in the valleys between the high fields, 
and which in. England we only know as a rare bird of passage 
passing down our shores on migration from the north. 
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Every possible fear thrilled me as I looked back, for 
those wretched cattle were heading in the direction of the 
tents. I not only called a halt, but began to retrace my steps. 
The worst of it was that quite half a mile of horribly bad 
going separated me from the nests and hides, and the cattle 
were travelling more rapidly than I had realized. They made 
quite a good pace over ground that reduced me to a crawl. 
I found it impossible to walk swiftly, we will not talk of 
running, across swampy areas where you must pick your 
steps, springing from tussock to tussock, and sometimes 
failing to find a tussock, so that the only alternative to 
plunging in over the tops of your “gum” boots was the 
heart-breaking one of retreating and trying a better route; 
nor was I able to make much better pace over the dry ground. 
Dwarf birch and juniper, even if only stunted bushes lying 
in a matted tangle some eighteen inches to two feet in height, 
catch your feet and impede progress; and when mixed up 
with tummocks, stones, and unseen holes, the whole cannot 
be described as a racecourse. There was a certain stretch 
which was quite “the limit,’ being a tumbled confusion 
of grey boulders, large stones, and medium-sized ones, 
piled on the top of one another, some curious action of the 
water having carried off the peaty soil from between them 
and left deep holes that gave a glimpse of dark water down 
below. Apparently some of the swampy areas drained off 
beneath these stones, the peaty water percolating under 
the boulders to be gathered into a little lake. This lake was 
now rippling in the sunlight, winking back the blue sky, 
so that it lay like a turquoise in its dark setting. 

I had, however, no glances to spare for turquoise lakes, 
my eyes being fixed on those abominable cattle, which had 
already reached the first tent and were standing in an 
interested circle about it. Cow after cow joined the throng, 
and every moment I expected to see them put their heads 
down and their horns into the frail structure of canes and 
canvas. But that was not such a great matter—it was the 
precious blue-throat nest, just at the foot of a small willow ~ 
bush, about five feet in front of the tent, that really did 
matter. One or other of those inquisitive creatures must 
step on it! 

Stumbling onwards, I hurried as much as I could, seeing 
one horrid cow actually licking the hide; but before I could 
reach them the herd, headed by a dark bull, had moved 
on to tent number two. Again they formed a circle about 
the hide, its brown canvas being obscured from my view 
by moving forms, black, dun, and yellow. Despair was 
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with me, and my pace slackened, for what was the use of 
hurrying—both nests must be trampled out of recognition. 

Perhaps they saw me coming, perhaps those cattle had 
seen all they wanted to, or perhaps the ever-pressing necessity 
of seeking food would not let them stay; at any rate, the 
cows began to move off, the bells of the leaders tinkling 
as they went, and before I could get to the nearer hide the 
last had gone, the bull following in their rear. 

Almost afraid to look, I moved up to the tent, the one 
that had been put up before the reed-buntings’ nest, and was 
surprised to see it absolutely undisturbed; but the nest, 
what of that? All was well: there in the wisp of yellow 
grass at the foot of a clump of dwarf birch was not only the 
nest, undisturbed and untouched, but the bird upon it, 
The little reed-bunting had brooded her eggs the whole 
time those cattle had been trampling around her; she only 
left them now when I stood and stared too long, fluttering 
away through the scrub in a half-hearted performance of 
“the broken-wing trick,” and leaving exposed to the view 
her half-dozen delicately pencilled eggs in their neatly woven 
cradle of grass bents. I say her performance of the broken- 
wing trick was half-hearted; this was because she had already 
got used to me. To begin with she had done it wonderfully 
well, giving a most realistic exhibition, but now she hardly 
feared me, and later ceased to worry about me at all. Lookin 
at the nest and its surroundings I could see now why it ha 
not suffered—the cows had kept to the customary paths, 
never stepping into the bushes or off the tracks. As remarked 
earlier in this article, the Fokstua marsh is a network of 
these paths, trodden deeply between the bushes, the peaty 
soil being worn away by the trampling of generation after 
generation of cattle. The birds of the bog, which necessarily 
nest upon the ground, seldom suffer from the cattle because 
they usually choose a ridge between the paths, or a tussock 
as the nesting-site. The blue-throat had selected the space 
between stems of a willow bush, tucking her nest almost 
under its stump, but I was still worried by the worst fears 
as I hurried on to see how things were with it. 

In this case all was likewise well. The bird was not on 
the nest, but I could see the tiny nestlings lying comfortable 
and undisturbed. The tent, too, was untouched, and an 
anxious chirp, accompanied by a gleam of blue from 4 
neighbouring bush, told that that exquisite gem, the cock 
blue-throat, was near at hand. If you have not seen a male 
blue-throat, try to imagine a robin which has gone to the 
tropics for a fancy dress, finding there a sky-blue throat 
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(by “sky-blue” I mean a really vivid intense blue) and 
breast, and, not content with this decorative front, has 
added a spot of robin-red beneath its chin; then visualize 
that blue breast shading off into a dark band, followed by a 
narrow line of white, and that again followed by a broader 
line of robin-red; add to your vision a dainty dark eye-stripe, 
with a lighter mark above it, then think of a foxy-red tail, 
with a dark terminal band, but bear in mind that it is a 
robin, just an olive-brown robin that sports these decora- 
tions, and you will have some idea of what the Arctic 
blue-throat looks like. There are several geographic races 
of blue-throat, that found in Norway being known as the 
meewngion blue-throat, or scientifically as Luscinia svecica 
gaetker. 

To describe the blue-throat as an exquisite gem is to put 
things mildly, for the cock is lovely beyond words (the hen, 
though a dainty little bird, has none of the gorgeous hues 
of her mate); and the first time I had what the Americans 
call a “close-up” view of the male it gave me a positive 
shock to see anything so vivid, so tropic in its hues, upon 
these northern wastes. 

All this digression upon the colouring of the blue-throat 
is in explanation of my anxiety about its nest. I had so 
long wanted to study this exquisite bird from the close 
intimacy of a photographic hiding-tent. I said I wanted 
to photograph the two birds feeding their young, which 
was perfectly true, but was also a useful excuse to sit and 
watch them going about their home affairs. Then, just 
when my hopes looked like being realized, had come this 
fearful fright, and even now I would hardly reassure myself 
that all was well, that the nest and its contents were safe and 
uninjured, that the tent was untouched, and the cows had 
done nothing but stand, stare, and pass on. Yet such was 
the fact, and subsequent experience of Norwegian cattle 
made me modify my opinion of them. Again and again 
different herds came and looked at the tents, stared, snorted, 
and went on. What would English cattle have done had 
they found an unprotected erection in their pasture? Why, 
as I know only too well, they would have used their horns 
upon it, mischievously tossing it about and tearing it to 
ribbons. Yet the gentle, good-mannered, Norwegian cows 
merely stared and passed onwards. Does bovine nature 
differ in Scandinavia? I do not think so. It is simply/a 
matter, I think, of food. The cattle of the fjelds are too 
hungry to waste time playing with a strange thing; they 
have something of much greater importance to do than tear 
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a tent with their horns—they have to find food, to pluck a 
bit of grass here, some lichen there, and a few birch-buds 
off the next bush; nevertheless, I thought the sound of 
cow-bells far more musical in the distance than close at hand, 

My pen seems to have run away with me on the subject 
of cows and left no space to tell here of my experiences at 
the blue-throats’ nest, nor what was seen when watching the 
reed-bunting and her mate, nor of the many other things 
that I want to describe, from the colony of Lapland buntings 
out on the marsh to the fascinating broad-billed sandpipers 
(that are believed to nest only in this part of the Dovre 
Fjeld) that we located the day before we left. 

However, D.V.—which means “if the Editor kindly 
permits ’’—these things shall be described later on in another 
article about the birds of Fokstua, when something, too, 
must be said about days that were neither cold nor snowy, 
when little white clouds drifted across a blue sky, cloud 
shadows raced each other over the purple hills, when the 
desolate marsh became a thing of lovely lights and shades, 
and a caressing sun brought the birch-trees to life, ditto the 
mosquitoes upon the bog. 
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THE STRANGE CASE OF MR. TILDEN 


ENGLISHMEN have little or no ambition to participate in any 
domestic feuds that may divide other communities, particu- 
larly the United States, where public opinion is abnormally 
sensitive concerning foreign comment, while any English 
criticism has much the same effect as a red rag on a bull. 
What the extreme Eastern States think of the Far Western 
States, and vice versa, or what either of these wings thinks of 
the Middle West, is no business of ours. That San Fran- 
cisco and New York rarely see eye to eye and that Phila- 
delphia and Boston constantly agree to differ is not more 
interesting to us than are the supposed divergencies between 
Manchester and Liverpool to the average American. But 
Lawn Tennis has become an international, not to say a 
universal, game, and once the discord among Americans is 
exported abroad and allowed to interfere with such a contest 
as the Davis Cup— initiated by an eminent American partly 
for the purpose of promoting general harmony—it is inevit- 
able that foreigners should sit up and take note and specu- 
late as to the causes of the contretemps in Paris. Although 
the declaration of war against Buckingham Palace by “ Big 
Bill Thompson ”’ of Chicago left this side of the Atlantic 
completely calm, the hostilities of New York against Big 
Bill Tilden of Philadelphia convulsed the Old World to such 
@ point that the services of American diplomacy had to be 
requisitioned to settle it. 

That the authors of this crisis appreciate the need of 
endeavouring to explain their action is evident from the 
documents they have circulated, which, however, under the 
circumstances, could only hope to increase the number of 
those who try to think that the Powers-that-Be in the 
American Lawn Tennis world may have meant well, with- 
out convincing anyone of the wisdom of their proceedings. 
Indeed, upon this latter point there is but one opinion in 
Europe, where the episode is generally regarded as what 
the French term a gaffe of the very first water, though 
possibly useful as a warning to lawn tennis mandarins in 
other nations who regard the government of the game as 
consisting in the promulgation of regulations many of which 
are futile while others are fatuous. 

The Tilden crisis happened to occur in the American Lawn 
Tennis world, but it might equally have happened in any 
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other country where personal feelings, personal jealousies, 
and local enmities are allowed to dominate the situation, and 
the controlling body consisted of those “ back numbers” 
whose love of “‘ fuzz-buzz’”’ is apt to develop as their athletic 
powers decline, and who console themselves in their with- 
drawal from the glamour of the courts by teaching the 
younger generation to mind its p’s and q’s. The issue of 
Amateur v. Professional, which looms very small among 
players, has proved a veritable godsend to lawn tennis legis- 
lators because the more it is discussed the more remote its 
solution, while opportunity is afforded for the issue of 
restrictions that only make confusion worse confounded. It 
is the fashion nowadays in sports and pastimes, no less than 
in politics, to imagine that everything can be settled by 
legislation—the only result of which craze is that otherwise 
able and intelligent men tie themselves into hopeless knots 
and create fresh problems that are no less insoluble than 
their predecessors. 

In the United States the question is obviously compli- 
cated by the clash of personalities and the friction between 
great cities. Any unprejudiced study of the voluminous 
dossier in the affaire Tilden leaves the impression that things 
would have “panned out” differently had this famous 
player chanced to inhabit New York or had the control 
which Philadelphia secured of the American Lawn Tennis 
Association at the New Year not been interrupted by the 
departure of the new President, Mr. Samuel H. Collom, and 
the Chairman of the Davis Cup Committee, Mr. Joseph W. 
Wear—both, we understand, distinguished citizens of Mr. 
Tilden’s native city. They went to Europe for the express 
purpose of witnessing the gallant effort of the American Davis 
Cup team to retrieve the trophy so brilliantly captured by 
“the Four Musketeers”? of France (MM. Borotra, Lacoste, 
Cochet and Brugnon) last year under the eyes of the stupefied 
spectators of Philadelphia. The facts and dates in the 
campaign against Mr. Tilden are highly suggestive and 
account for the feeling—that, so far as observation goes, is 
universal in the Eastern Hemisphere—that the captain of 
the American Davis Cup team received less than fair play 
from the home association at the moment of all others he 
most needed, and therefore deserved, their moral support. 
It is not easy to believe that any intelligent and unprejudiced 
New Yorker can have seriously supposed that he was pro- 
moting the cause of Amateurism in launching this offensive 
against a champion whom not a few experts regard as the 
outstanding genius of the game, and who, whatever regula- 
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tions may be framed in the school of Red Tape, is famous 
everywhere as its ardent, and even fanatical, devotee. Mr. 
Tilden has not only recreated American Lawn Tennis and 
kept his country at the top of the tree from 1920 to 1927, 
during which period U.S.A. was almost unchallengable, but 
he has infected a proportion of the younger generation of 
Americans with enough of his own enthusiasm to detach 
them from Putting, which threatened to have the same 
paralytic effect across the Atlantic as it has had on Young 
England. That he has written books and even articles on 
Lawn Tennis in pursuance of his propaganda is undeniable; 
also that he has been paid for his writing, presumably 
because it had a market value. This is the rock of offence to 
the authors of the Player-Writer dogma, who have no earthly 
objection to any player making a present of his “ copy ” to 
his editor, but who vehemently object to his receiving an 
honorarium for the same! Was there ever anything more 
farcical? Those who seek to enforce absurd regulations 
usually succeed in making themselves absurd. 

The American Davis Cup Team, led by Mr. Tilden, and 
consisting of Mr. F. T. Hunter, Mr. J. Hennessey, Mr. George 
Lott and Mr. Junior Coen—all of whom we had recently 
enjoyed the opportunity of welcoming at Wimbledon—were 
engaged in strenuous practice in Paris in mid-July prepara- 
tory to their inter-zone match with Italy to decide who 
should have the privilege of playing in the Challenge Round 
against France. Under the impulse of Fascism, Italian 
Lawn Tennis has made immense strides during the last two 
or three years, largely owing to the development of that “ will 
to win” which is half the battle in every encounter. Headed 
by the redoubtable Baron de Morpurgo, they had secured a 
series of striking victories in attaining supremacy in the 
European zone—collecting en route the scalps of Australia, 
England, and Czecho-Slovakia inter alia—and although they 
are less formidable on foreign courts before foreign audiences 
than on Italian courts, graced by an Italian gallery, it was 
Tegarded as by no means a foregone conclusion that they 
would be annihilated by the Americans. Morpurgo at his 
very best is capable of beating anyone. The match was due 
to be played on July 20th to 22nd. But on July 19th Paris 
was electrified to learn that the Americans had been “ stabbed 
in the back from home ’’—it is an American’s phrase—by a 
cablegram from the United States Lawn Tennis Association 
to their President, Mr. Collom, that caused him to remove 
Mr. Tilden from the American team, according to his own 
statement, 
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“for having violated the amateur rule by writing cur. 
rent newspaper articles for pay or a consideration 
covering the Wimbledon tournament in which he was a 
competitor; and whereas it would be improper to retain 
as a member of the United States Davis Cup team any 
player against whom such charges were pending, the 
U.S.L.T.A. has decided to withdraw Tilden from Davis 
Cup competition.” 


This decision had been kept secret until the last minute, 
being only announced by Mr. Joseph Wear, Chairman of the 
Davis Cup Committee, at the drawing held at the Hotel 
Carlton for the impending match against Italy. The word 
consternation conveys but a faint idea of the feelings aroused 
by this sensation. Baron de Morpurgo at once gave expres- 
sion to the sportsmanlike regret of the Italians when he said: 


“T am sincerely sorry that Tilden cannot play. We 
came prepared to compete against the best team America 
was able to put on the court, and we hoped for success, 
We do not underestimate the strength of America’s 
other players, but we cannot help regretting that the 


undoubted master player should be forced to withdraw | 


on this short notice.” 


Mr. Tilden was both shocked and grieved at this bolt from 
the blue, but from all accounts he took it exceedingly well 
and instantly volunteered to do everything in his power 
by coaching or otherwise that might in any way contribute 
to the success of his compatriots. At the same time he 
vehemently protested against the slur that had been cast 
upon him, and emphatically denied having wittingly violated 
any amateur code. In justification of their unfortunate, 
untimely and extraordinary action the L.T.A. of the United 
States published an ex-parte statement reviewing the entire 
case, which, though giving plausible reasons for inviting Mr. 
Tilden to explain his technical infringement of the meticulous 
regulations devised by that body, adduces no valid reasons 
for springing this disagreeable surprise on Italy and France, 


who keenly resented the unwarrantable export of the long: | 
standing feud between the famous American player and | 


certain Junkers of Manhattan Island who, when they get 
their knife into a man, are apt to keep it there. This state- 
ment opens thus (see New York Times, July 20th): 


“The announcement from Paris by President Samuel 
H. Collom, of the United States Lawn Tennis Association, 


of the removal of William T. Tilden 2nd from the United | 
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States Davis Cup team was made as a result of the filing 
of charges that Tilden had violated the Amateur Rule 
of the U.S.L.T.A. These charges were made by the 
Advisory and Finance Committee of the association 
following a meeting held in New York City on July 10th, 
held at the request of Holcombe Ward, Chairman of the 
Amateur Rule Committee, following receipt of letters 
and telegrams from Dr. Sumner Hardy, President of the 
California Association, calling attention to an article in 
the San Francisco Chronicle of July 3rd, which bore the 
head: ““Tilden Reviews First Week’s Play on the Tennis 
Courts at Wimbledon.” At this meeting were present 
Louis J. Carruthers, Acting Chairman; Holcombe Ward 
and Jones W. Mersereau of New York; Joseph W. 
Thurston of Hartford, and Paul W. Gibbons of Phila- 
delphia.”’ 


This meeting, be it noted, was only summoned for July 10th 
to sit in judgment on offences committed on July 2nd, 3rd, 6th 
and 8th “in the form of newspaper articles appearing in the 
New York World . . . and the San Francisco Chronicle” on 
those dates which were officially 


“considered a violation of that portion of the by-laws of 
the U.S.L.T.A. known as the Amateur Rule, particularly 
Paragraph 4 of Section B, which reads as follows: “By 
writing for pay or a consideration current newspaper 
articles covering a tournament or a match in which he 
is entered as a competitor.’”’ 


In other words, although several of Mr. Tilden’s crimes were 
perpetrated while the Philadelphian President of the United 
States L.T.A. was still in his own country, it was only after 
he was at sea that crusaders in the cause of Amateurism 
deemed it their duty to chivvy the culprit. This may be 
gathered from their own admission: 


“The action of the Advisory Committee was imme- 
diately communicated to President Collom by radiogram, 
he being at that time en route for Paris with the Chair- 
man of the Davis Cup Committee, Joseph W. Wear, on 
board the s.s. France. President Collom replied by radio: 

“Does your committee recommend suspension? 
Would like to interview Tilden before making decision.’ ”’ 


As on their own showing Tilden had been caught in flagrante 
delicto, why wait until their President of the Association as 
well as the Chairman of the Davis Cup Committee were abroad 
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before casting on them the odium of breaking up the Ameri- 
can team, aspersing the foremost American player, and for- 
feiting any chance of victory, to say nothing of offending 
both France and Italy, who resented such treatment as keenly 
as any American “fans.” The great gallery at the stadium 
of Roland Garros interrupted the American-Italian match 
in order to manifest their sentiments by according an 
ovation to Mr. Tilden, who has been made a popular hero by 
his persecutors. Rarely in this imperfect world is the right 
thing done in the right way at the right time; more often the 
right thing is done either in the wrong way or at the wrong 
time; occasionally the wrong thing is done in the wrong way 
at the wrong time and by the wrong people. The statement 
of the United States L.T.A. indicates that there was an orgy 
of Committee Meetings in and about New York between 
July 10th and 17th. President Collom was literally inun- 
dated with information, and wireless operators worked over- 
time in order that he might be apprised of the heinousness 
of his fellow-Philadelphian’s offence in writing retrospective 
articles on the Wimbledon Championships in which it would 
need a powerful microscope to detect any vice or, indeed, any 
infringement of any intelligible rule. But in view of the 
decision of the association over which he presides, Mr. 
Collom evidently felt that he had no option but to issue the 
ban on Tilden which put all the fat in the fire in France, 
What he thought of it and what his colleague Mr. Wear 
thought of the conduct of the New Yorkers may be gathered 
from the simultaneous announcement of their intention to 
a their respective offices on their return to the United 
tates. 

Once before in history France rescued the United States 
from disaster—a service reciprocated by the Americans in 
1918—and on the present occasion the French certainly 
saved the American Lawn Tennis Association from them- 
selves and enabled them to escape the full penalty of their 
folly. That excitement was no greater was largely due, 
according to American correspondents in Paris, to the 
soothing influence of Tilden himself, who nipped in the bud 
a maneePeOert strike of Davis Cup players with the sensible 
remark: 


“Personalities do not count in this affair. Let’s go 
to work to try to win the Davis Cup back first. We will 
settle personal matters later on.” 


Baron de Morpurgo vented his feelings by challenging the 
disqualified one to “a friendly match,” in which the latter 
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demonstrated how little he had allowed a painful incident to 
disturb his equanimity or to affect his skill by taking three 
consecutive sets from the Italian Champion, 6 to 4, 6 to 0, 
6 to 1. This encounter provoked M. André Gobert to 
observe: “That love set against Baron de Morpurgo was the 
greatest tennis play I ever saw, and I have seen not a few.” 
Mr. Hennessey then insisted on taking on his ex-captain, 
who rapidly won two sets, 6 to 4, 6 to 0. Such wonderful 
form if possible increased the resentment and indignation of 
the French, who realized that their retention of the Davis 
Cup would be shorn of any kudos, French players, French 
officials and the French public being equally aggrieved at 
what had occurred. It offended the first as sportsmen, 
injured the second as business men, and irritated the third, 
who had eagerly anticipated seeing “the Four Musketeers’’ 
repeating on the brand-new stadium the feats that had made 
history across the Atlantic last summer. M. Henri Cochet, 
who is also a Player-Writer, though not on that account 
taboo to his association, appropriately applied a classic 
French epigram to the coming Challenge Round: ‘‘Vanquish- 
ing without peril, one triumphs without glory.” Borotra 
was neither to have nor to hold when the news reached him 
on one of his flying visits abroad, while M. René Lacoste was 
moved to announce that he should not defend his American 
National Championship this year—action that may con- 
ceivably have had a sobering effect on the spoil-sports of 
New York, who realized the risk of inviting the tit-for-tat by 
their inconsiderate and unforeseen blow to a great interna- 
tional event. 

The French Tennis Federation did not let the grass grow 
under its feet. M. Canet, its President, cabled to the 
United States L.T.A. asking for the reinstatement of Tilden; 
but a body that had placed itself in such a false posi- 
tion could hardly be expected to climb down at once, and 
much water flowed under the mill before enough pressure 
was generated to constrain a reconsideration of the blunder. 
Possibly the recalcitrants were encouraged in their perverse- 
ness by the results of the match between Italy and the 
United States, in which the former gave but a glimpse of the 
form they had shown in previous rounds and were so easily 
beaten by their opponents—minus Tilden—as to buoy up 
New Yorkers in the belief that they might beat France 
without any aid from Philadelphia. Confident cablegrams 
declared that there was no prospect of the L.T.A. reversing 
its verdict, or, indeed, of any meeting being held to discuss 
the question, as there was “complete unanimity” among the 
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mandarins who had since scattered to their several homes, so 
there was neither need nor possibility of their reassembling 
before the Challenge Round. Nevertheless, the impossible 
happened, and they did meet on July 23rd for the express and 
exclusive purpose of extricating themselves from the mess in 
which they were involved, and in the light of the information 
they had doubtless received from their distant President as 
to the international aspect of this anti-Tilden vendetta 
which they had underrated. The official request and com- 
plaint of the French Association—representing what is now 
the premier lawn tennis Power—could not be summarily 
dismissed, reinforced as it was by the disclosure that Mr, 
Collom, as President, reserved the right to nominate Tilden 
for the match versus France in defiance of the New Yorkers, 
and it was feared that under the tremendous pressure to 
which he was being subjected in Paris he would probably do 
so. But before the L.T.A. executed their volte-face, Mr. 
Herrick, the American Ambassador in Paris, was brought 
into the affray and very wisely exercised his decisive influence 
to bring his iransatlantic compatriots to reason. 

Even after the intervention of American diplomacy had 
constrained the dominant section of the L.T.A. across the 
water to abandon an impossible position, they remained true 
to form by making their concession as graceless and as 
grudging as they could. They only capitulated after re- 
ceiving a cablegram from Paris that their President would, 
anyhow, play Tilden. While Mr. Collom issued his welcome 
announcement of the restoration of the great player to the 
Davis Cup team so that he might be available for the match 
against France, the association published a communiqué in 
New York that ill concealed their vexation and ended with a 
renewal of the attack upon the American captain. If any 
other imbecility had occurred to these marplots it would 
doubtless have been forthcoming. They thus explained 
their climb down: 


** President Collom communicated to the U.S.L.T.A. 
yesterday the fact that the United States Ambassador 
to France had requested further consideration of the 
withdrawal of Mr. Tilden from the United States Davis 
Cup team, which it was understood had created a most 
unfavourable impression among the French. 

“In reply to this communication President Collom 
was advised by the U.S.L.T.A. that if the Ambassador 
believed that other considerations outweighed the prin- 
ciples involved in the withdrawal of Mr. Tilden the 
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U.S.L.T.A. felt that President Collom should accede to 
the request of the Ambassador and reinstate Mr. Tilden 
as a member of the team. 

**Inasmuch as our Ambassador to France is the 
personal representative of the President of the United 
States, to have refused his request would have been an 
ungracious act and a discourtesy, so, without in any way 
changing our belief that in the highest interests of good 
sportsmanship the course which the U.S.L.T.A. has 
followed has been correct, and realizing that the Am- 
bassador is in a position to determine whether inter- 
national good will and diplomatic considerations should 
outweigh the principles which were the basis of our 
action, the U.S.L.T.A. advised President Collom to 
accede to the request of the American Ambassador.” 


The L.T.A. could not, however, leave it there, but re-opened 
their campaign against their captain on the very eve of the 
struggle with France, in which he would necessarily bear the 
heat and burden of the day. Comparing small things with 
great, it reminds one of the conduct of those Politicians who 
in war infinitely increase the strain on their Commander-in- 
Chief by publicly indicating their lack of confidence in his 
judgment. Mr. Tilden was given to understand that he was 
unworthy of a position that he now owed to extraneous 
influences and unfit to compete with other amateurs (also 
Player-Writers) for his crime in commenting on Wimbledon. 
There are times for all things, and this was not the moment 
to recapitulate a grievance that some persons worry as a dog 
worries a bone. This is, however, the case of the anti-Tilden 
brigade, and was once more set forth: 


“The Davis Cup campaign for 1928 was centred 
around Mr. Tilden, who in addition to being the main- 
stay of the team was also its captain. The U.S.L.T.A., 
in bestowing this honour, reposed every confidence in him. 
In 1925 Mr. Tilden was a member of the committee of 
seven, including United States Senator George Wharton 
Pepper, Devereux Milburn, of the United States Polo 
Association, and Grantland Rice, prominent sports 
writer, which drafted the amateur rule which he himself 
has violated. Furthermore, Mr. Tilden, after a violation 
by him six months after the rule became effective, placed 
himself on record in writing to the effect that he would 
never again violate this rule. Shortly before sailing for 
Europe he made a verbal promise to Mr. Wear and Mr. 
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Garland, of the Davis Cup Committee, not currently to 
report the Wimbledon tournament. 

In view of this latest violation the Committee would 
have been derelict in its duty both to the United States 
and the other competing nations if it had not preferred 
charges, or had deferred making these charges until after 
the Davis Cup matches were concluded, and the United 
States would have had no clear title to the cup had the 
team been victorious. 

“In putting himself in this position Mr. Tilden has 
created a most unfortunate situation, embarrassing not 
only to the American tennis public and the other mem- 
bers of his team, but also to the Italian and French 
Tennis Associations.” 


That the famous Philadelphian, playing under such a blight, 
should have been able to give such a good account of himself 
against France—his victory over Lacoste being one of the 
most striking achievements of his career—only serves to 
show how character and temperament can triumph over cir- 
cumstances. Even the ranks of Tuscany could scarce for- 
bear to cheer, and he received a congratulatory cablegram 
from his persecutors on the other side, though this message 
referred to the “regulations” that were in issue between 
them! So far from the hatchet being buried, at the time of 
writing it is more active than ever. Having been baulked of 
their prey in France, the L.T.A. of New York are making 
things hot for him at home, and already we read that Tilden 
is debarred from playing in this, that and the other tourna- 
ment by men who evidently won’t be happy until they have 
hunted him off the courts. The only hope for the future of 
American Lawn Tennis depends on its present rulers betaking 
themselves to—Golf. 
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THE GREEK ARMY AND THE 
DARDANELLES 


AN UNREALIZED CHAPTER OF THE GREAT WAR 


THE history of the offers made by the Greeks to join us 
against Turkey in the first year of the war have not been 
dealt with satisfactorily: in any connected account written 
in English, The Greeks, having been accused of leaving 
the Entente in the lurch after definite promises of assistance, 
have published apologia, but as these have appeared in 
French, the chain of events is still imperfectly known in 
England, nor is there yet any authoritative account which 
shows how many offers were made, at what stage of the 
proceedings each was proffered, for what circumstances 
they were devised, or why they failed to mature. As we 
were the promoters of the enterprise and suffered most 
by its tragic collapse, it is of interest to us to inquire 
whether it was not possible to have won to our side an ally 
whose resources, added to our own at the critical moment, 
would have made the difference between success and failure. 

It is vaguely appreciated that our diplomacy in the 
Balkans in 1915 was not happily directed, and closer study 
will indicate that opportunities to make foreign policy keep 
step with military expediency were not always taken. The 
general conclusion must be that in clutching at the shadow of 
ro. agg friendship, we lost the substance of timely aid from 

reece. 

As soon as it was known that Turkey was bent on joining 
Germany the importance of attacking her was realized. 
To open the Dardanelles and Bosphorus, to maintain a 
clear waterway for traffic with Russia, to unite the Balkan 
peoples against the Central Powers, and to complete the 
encirclement of Austria and Germany, were objects patently 
worth pursuing. The way to achieve them was to drive 
Turkey out of the war. To do so it was necessary to 
employ forces capable of conducting an invasion, for the 
overthrow of the Turkish Army, by way of Thrace, the 
Dardanelles, or Asia Minor, as the case might be, or of any 
combination of these that permitted effective use of land 
and sea forces in combination. 

Such an enterprise required the previous provision of 
resources in men and material greater than the Entente 
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Powers were likely to have at their disposal on the out- 
break of war. Our method of voluntary enlistment for 
national service, and the great demands sure to be made 
upon our resources in the main theatre of war, precluded 
any possibility of forces of adequate strength being available 
for months after the beginning of hostilities. 

In the Greek Army, however, stood an instrument ready 
to our hand of which use might be made. Greece was 
friendly to us. Interest and inclination bent her to our 
side. She had much to gain by participating in victory 
with us, not only at the expense of Turkey, but generally 
in the reshuffle of territory which would take place after 
the war. 

Her army could, however, only be used under very 
precise conditions. It was modest in size, not capable of 
conducting operations on several fronts simultaneously, and 
not able to replace heavy losses in men or material. For 
these reasons it could not operate alone in the Levant, 
and could not, therefore, be a complete substitute for Entente 
troops. As a reinforcement, however, its value would be 
considerable. If its assistance was sought it could only 
be given on the understanding that Greek interests, wherever 
situated, became the concern of the Entente. Thus, if 
the Greek Army was committed to war in Turkey, the 
Entente would have to fight the battles of Greece in other 
areas if necessity arose. In practice this meant that the 
combined forces—Greek and Entente—operating in the 
Levant would have to be of strength sufficient to cope with 
any eventuality that might arise in the Near East and not 
with those that concerned Turkey alone. 

Moreover, the position of the Greeks living in Asia Minor 
and Turkey generally, who numbered several millions, 
rendered it desirable that if Greece went to war with the 
Ottoman Empire, she persisted to the end in any military 
project that was undertaken. Unlike the Entente, she 
could not abandon an enterprise that developed unfavour- 
ably without great loss of prestige. 

More important still were the complications which arose 
from the obligations of the Greeks towards the Serbs on 
the outbreak of war. As long as the attitude of Bulgaria 
remained uncertain, the defence of Greek Macedonia necessi- 
tated the retention of the greater portion of the army 
for service there. This was so independently of any obliga- 
tion to assist Serbia. There was, moreover, the special 
arrangement made between the Greeks and Serbs when 
Serbia was attacked by Austria, whereby the former under- 
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took to safeguard the latter against hostile action by 
Bulgaria by maintaining her army ready for mobilization 
and use in Macedonia. This arrangement was, so to speak, 
an adaption of the original Greek-Serb Treaty. There is 
no space here to enter into the vexed question whether the 
casus federis of that Treaty arose, either in 1914, when 
Serbia was attacked by Austria, or in 1915, when she was 
attacked by Bulgaria. All that is pertinent is to point out 
that all parties agreed on the outbreak of war to the plan afore- 
said. Bulgaria was to be kept from mischief by the potential 
menace of Greek intervention. It was not a good arrange- 
ment because it was never Officially stated that Greece 
would actually march if the threat was ignored. That was 
left to supposition. As a deterrent, however, such force 
as it had depended upon the ability and willingness of the 
Greeks to march with their whole forces intact and unim- 
paired to the assistance of their ally in case of need. Any- 
thing that involved the use of Greek forces outside Macedonia, 
unless and until Bulgaria joined the Entente or the Entente 
relieved Greece of her obligation by providing equivalent 
forces, lessened the value of the undertaking and infringed 
the Greek-Serb Treaty as adapted. 

The position of Bulgaria was equivocal. She had to a 
certain extent tied her hands by contracting a loan with 
Germany before the war broke out. The loan was payable 
in instalments, and payment would therefore depend upon 
subserviency. There does not seem to have been any more 
binding tie, though there was some sort of agreement made 
with Turkey in 1914. There was no likelihood of any early 
decision by Bulgaria. She would wait to get her money, 
and to see how things developed, in order to sell her services 
to the best advantage. The deciding factor would probably 
be the ability of either of the great groups to bring forces 
into the field of sufficient strength to influence the local 
situation. If the Central Powers could spare troops for 
action in the Balkans, Bulgaria would side with them, and 
vice versa, as far as the Entente was concerned. The threat 
of action against Turkey, and the assembly of large forces 
in the Levant by the Entente, would influence the policy of 
Bulgaria very materially, but only so long as they maintained 
their “strategic liberty” and were free for action in 
Macedonia. 

In 1914 the Greek Army, animated by the recollection 
of recent performances, was in good fettle. This was to a 
great extent due to the confidence reposed in King Kon- 
stantine as war leader and in the officers of the General 
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Staff as planners and controllers of two successful cam- oc 
paigns. Five regular army corps, besides reserve divisions, oC 
could be put into the field—an effective army of 250,000 
men. Their intimate knowledge of the Levant, and the Ww 
ability of their men to operate in the heat of summer there, 8] 
would have made the Greeks valuable to us on the Peninsula h 
of Gallipoli. Their Navy included a flotilla of small craft, t 
of which great use could have been made. Certainly then, h 
with King and General Staff, they would have been an ally b 
worth having. ti 
They had, moreover, worked out a plan of descent upon t] 
the Peninsula of Gallipoli in April 1914. It was conceived ci 
on lines very similar to the plan afterwards applied by tl 
Sir Ian Hamilton, but was designed as a surprise attack C 


in peace-time. It did not contemplate landings on open 
beaches in the face of armed resistance. “I held it possible 
as a pre-mobilization project,” said its author. “I never 
thought that it could succeed once the Turks had been put 
upon their guard.” . 

Though the country was outwardly united, there were 
already signs of coming dissension. Two rival groups were 
forming round the persons of the King and Mr. Venizelos 
respectively. After the war of 1912, against the Turks, 
the latter had favoured a policy of friendship with Bulgaria 
with a view to the formation of a Balkan Confederation. 
The military party, anxious to secure extensions of territory 
in Macedonia, had forced his hand in making an alliance 
with the Serbs. This led to the war of 1913. The victories 
of the Greeks in that campaign were therefore attributed 
by the people to the King and the General Staff, and not to 
Mr. Venizelos. The fundamental difference of feeling and 
policy towards Bulgaria which was involved survived the 
peace which followed. 

There were cross-currents of personal and party character, , 
but on the outbreak of war the attitudes of the groups may } 
be summarized as follows: | 

Mr. Venizelos anticipated that territorial settlement | 
after the war would be made in one final, general, and 
simultaneous peace. He believed in victory for the Sea 
Powers, and was therefore prepared to place the fortunes 
of Greece in the hands of the Entente. His policy was to 
do all that the latter desired, so that Greece would have the 
maximum right to such concessions as could be given, 
especially at the expense of Turkey. He was prepared to 
run the risk of temporary loss of territory, but in order to 
avoid it as much as possible was willing to make territorial 
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concessions to Bulgaria if, by doing so, he could bring that 
country into the war on the side of the Entente. 

The military party, though in principle not opposed to 
war, kept their attention centred on Macedonia. Expan- 
sions over sea did not attract them. They believed in 
home defence by the use of home forces; were determined 
to hold on to the regions of continental Greece which they 
had won, and were opposed to all idea of buying Bulgaria 
by cession of Greece territory. They were only prepared 
to recommend the adoption of plans of co-operation with 
the Entente which, by their scope, disposition and character, 
catered for the safety of Macedonia, and they wished to keep 
their forces intact as long as possible in order to influence 
conditions of peace when the time came to do so. 

The people were not anxious for war at all. They had 
gained in 1913 more than they had expected, and desired 
peace and leisure to absorb it. Appreciating what their 
military leaders had done for them, they sympathized with 
the military point of view, and to them also Bulgaria was 
the most obvious enemy, if they had to fight anyone. The 
King was personally averse to war. He thought that Greece 
would be lucky if she emerged from the struggle holding all 
that she had already gained. He thought that expansion 
had gone far enough, and, like the Roman Scipio, prayed that 
the gods would preserve his country rather than extend it. 
Like the General Staff he could only be induced to abandon 
his antipathy to war by some well-considered, practical 
plan in which confidence could be reposed. He had had 
experience in 1897 of the disastrous results of ill-considered 
military adventures, and was in consequence, by interest 
as well as by habit of mind, on the side of those who favoured 
a conservative policy. 

The original wish of Mr. Venizelos in 1913 to form a 
Balkan Confederation was one that coincided with our 
interests, and Mr. Venizelos found sympathetic response in 
England. This became stronger when his readiness to 
conciliate Bulgaria and to attack Turkey without conditions 
became known. He obtained a “ good Press” in England 
and became in Greece definitely identified with British 
interests—too much so, in fact. Exaggerated expectations 
were built upon his supposed influence over his country- 
men. Too late it was discovered that, when he set himself 
in opposition to local military opinion, he was not powerful 
enough to get his own way. 

It is clear, then, from what is said above, that to get Greek 
assistance for the purpose of driving Turkey out of the war 
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would be no easy task. Events have shown that a common 
ground of agreement could have been found if the pre- 
occupations of the military leaders had been more sym- 
pathetically studied and if trouble had been taken in time 
to work out a plan not open to fatal military objection. 

The first of the Greek offers of co-operation was made 
to us by Mr. Venizelos on August 19, 1914, before Turkey 
had declared her intention of joining Germany. The Army 
and Fleet were placed at our disposal without restric- 
tions as to the localities in which they could be used. The 
King acquiesced; congratulatory telegrams were exchanged 
between the British and Greek monarchs, and the General 
Staff made no sustained objection. 

Mr. Winston Churchill seized the opportunity to raise 
the question of action against Constantinople in case of need, 
and on September Ist authorized the Chief of the British 
Naval Mission in Greece, Admiral Mark Kerr, to study the 
possibility of forcing the Dardanelles with the Fleet. The 
Admiral replied to the effect that all the warships in the 
world could not force the Dardanelles, and that the only 
possible way of doing it was by means of a combined naval 
and military expedition of proper strength. He added 
that the Greeks would in any case only act with us if Bul- 
garia joined the Entente. He also informed the British 
Government that the Greeks had worked out a plan of 
military attack upon the Peninsula of Gallipoli which could 
be procured if desired. 

This offer was never followed up because Sir Edward 
Grey, fearing that a Greek declaration of war would bring 
both Turkey and Bulgaria in against us, counselled the 
Greeks to refrain. The plan of campaign against Gallipoli 
mentioned by Admiral Kerr was handed over to the British 
Admiralty by direct permission of King Konstantine. 

It is a great pity that special steps were not taken to 
prevent the Greeks from slipping back into neutrality once 
they had officially declared their solidarity with us. The 
incident afforded an excellent opportunity for the elaboration 
of a secret treaty with Greece, during the negotiations for 
which the whole military situation could have been minutely 
examined by experts on both sides. If plans for future 
action against Constantinople were going to be made, this 
was the time to do it. An approximate date could have 
been settled, so that time would be given to make prepara- 
tions. If such a treaty was deemed impracticable, it was 
at least possible to establish an Entente Military Mission 
in Greece to study eventualities. Even this precaution 
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was neglected. Before March 1, 1915, there was no British 
Military Attaché at Athens. 

From September 1914 to January 1915 the project of 
forcing the Dardanelles slumbered, although Turkey had 
joined Germany in the meanwhile. In Greece the unre- 
stricted character of the offer of co-operation made to us 
did not pass without protest. Certain influential members 
of the General Staff—amongst them Colonel Metaxas, Sub- 
Chief of the Staff—set themselves to insist that the Greek 
Army must be reserved for use in Macedonia. To this 
view the Foreign Minister, Mr. Streit, was converted. 
Coming into conflict with Mr. Venizelos on this issue, he 
was forced from his post, but the determination of the 
military leaders to insist upon the reality of the Bulgarian 
danger was not overcome by this act. 

Thus in November, when the question of bringing direct 
help to Serbia was first raised, the General Staff declared 
that it was impossible, for strategical reasons, to march 
to the north past Bulgaria, leaving the Port of Salonika 
open to hostile attack. The project was not pressed on this 
occasion because the Serbs cleared their front by a counter- 
stroke which was temporarily decisive. 

In January 1915 the deadlock in the west turned the 
attention of the Entente Governments again to the east. 
A fresh attack against Serbia was feared, and further efforts 
to get the Greeks to help her were made. Mr. Lloyd 
George intervened to offer to Greece British troops and 
financial support; Sir Edward Grey followed this up by 
promise of large concessions in Asia Minor; and finally, on 
February 20th, the Entente representatives in Athens made 
a joint démarché, in official form, requesting the Greeks to 
march to the help of their ally, and undertaking to send 
British, French, and Russian troops to give moral support 
against any possible action by Bulgaria. Nothing, however, 
altered the answer which Mr. Venizelos was obliged to give. 
The requests were unconditionally refused. 

Seeing that only a few short months before Mr. Venizelos 
had offered the use of the whole Greek forces without restric- 
tion to the Entente, it is easy to understand that these 
refusals caused annoyance in London and Paris. The 
position of Mr. Venizelos became one of difficulty. On 
February 28th he determined, therefore, to seek in the 
revised project for an attack upon the Dardanelles an oppor- 
tunity for a fresh offer of Greek assistance. 

On March Ist, accordingly, Mr. Venizelos put forward a 
suggestion to the Entente, through the British Minister, 
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that a Greek army corps of three divisions should be sent 
to the Dardanelles. Sir Edward Grey replied that the 
help proffered would be welcome, as well as the use of the 
Greek torpedo-boat flotilla. 

On March Ist the plans of the Entente for action against 
Turkey were still very unclear. The Mediterranean Expedi- 
tionary Force was not constituted until March 12th. All 
that Mr. Venizelos could have known of the enterprise 
officially was that the fleet had bombarded the forts on 
February 19th, and that certain arrangements had been 
made between him and the British representative for the 
use of the Bay of Mudros. He may have been told more in 
confidence, and he may have guessed even more. He could 
not, however, have known what the plan was, because it 
had not been formulated by its authors. Conceived origin- 
ally as a purely naval enterprise for the purpose of making 
a demonstration against the Turks in the interest of Russia, 
it had grown to a “bluff” attack against Constantinople. 
The more obvious method of a large combined operation 
by land and sea forces had been rejected owing to the original 
decision of Lord Kitchener that troops could not be spared. 
This had been modified later when the bettered situation 
in Egypt and South Africa set free certain British divi- 
sions. But though the use of land troops in support of 
the fleet was sanctioned in principle on February 25th, 
peslites orders to so employ them were not issued until 

arch 22nd. When Mr. Venizelos made his offer, therefore, 
the purely naval plan still held the field, and with it an 
understanding that if the progress made was not satisfactory, 
the whole enterprise could be abandoned. 

In view of the strong objection by the Greek General 
Staff to the use of the army outside of Macedonia, in view 
also of the recent requests by the Entente to march to the 
help of Serbia, it will be realized that the new proposal to 
send a detachment to the Dardanelles was not one that 
would be accepted without hesitation—indeed, the prcs- 
pects were far from reassuring. The proposal would bring 
to a head the veiled antagonism between the two groups, 
who were divided by differences in principle too wide to 
be easily bridged. The military position had been com- 
promised by the action of the British Fleet. There was no 
longer any possibility of acting by surprise. The lack of 
any joint plan, and the preliminary operations already 
carried out by the British, meant that the Greeks, if they 
participated in the enterprise, would have to cut into an 
operation of war which was already launched, and which 
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might coincide neither with their capabilities nor with their 
obligations elsewhere. The answer of the Central Powers to 
an attack by the Entente upon Turkey would be to launch 
another attack upon Serbia. If the Entente forces and the 
Greeks were all tied to the Dardanelles, Serbia would be 
left isolated. Bulgaria wouid then feel free to join the 
Germans, and the flood of invasion might sweep as far as 
Salonika and even reach to Athens. There was the fear 
that the policy of placing the fortunes of Greece wholly in 
the hands of the Entente might lead to local reverses which, 
even if temporary only, would be none the less unpleasant 
to incur. 

In the face of such objections it was fatal to try and 
force matters. Behind the soldiers lay the veto of the 
Crown. The only hopeful method of procedure was to 
quiet the apprehensions of the General Staff by appropriate 
— Some agreed plan might then have emerged. 

or, a8 we Shall see, the General Staff put forward a scheme 
later which, if it had reached us through the medium of 
Mr. Venizelos, might have been accepted. Above all, it 
was desirable to avoid pressing things to a’ decision which 
would involve a political crisis. There was no violent 
hurry. The Greeks would require time in any case to 
mobilize and to take the precautions which a declaration 
of war would involve. Unfortunately patient and con- 
ciliatory methods were not adopted. - 

The principal opponent to the plan of giving carte 
blanche to the Entente was Colonel John Metaxas, the 
leader of the so-called ‘“‘ Macedonian ” party in the General 
Staff, and it so happened that at this moment he was acting 
as Chief of the General Staff. When Mr. Venizelos sounded 
him on the subject of joining the Entente in the Gallipoli 
Expedition, he submitted a memorandum dealing with the 
dangers involved -by the proposal, in which he said, amongst 
other things: 


“From the measures taken so far by the Allies 
against the Dardanelles (i.e. the naval bombardments), 
it would appear that these operations have not been 
studied at all, and that the military value of the enemy 
has been underrated. If, in spite of my opinions, it is 
considered necessary that we intervene, it will subtract 
from the dangers which Greece will run if the British 
and French dispose their forees in accord with those 
of Greece and if they study the operations in their 
totality before they are undertaken.” 
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On March Ist a Crown Council was assembled. The 
subjects which were discussed ranged in a rambling way 
over a wide field without any decision being reached, 
Before a second Crown Council met on March 5th, I myself, 
on arrival at Athens as Military Attaché, was able to see 
Colonel Metaxas. It was evident from the first that what 
may be termed the “sporting ’’ aspect of the venture made 
no appeal to him. After explaining the doctrine of the 
Greek Staff with regard to Macedonia, and pointing out 
that a deadlock was sure to be encountered at Gallipoli, 
he concluded: ‘‘ After what I have explained to you, and in 
all sincerity to ask us to consent to a detachment from 
our army, without knowing where we are going, with whom 
operating, for what period, or undertaking what risk, 
amounts to a request beyond all reason.” 

All that could be done at such a late moment. was done, 
It was clear that the principal objections centred round:a 
large detachment from the Macedonian army. There was 
the hope that these would be lessened if a small repre 
sentative group alone were sent. This would serve to 
indicate the solidarity of Greece with us, which was what 
Mr. Venizelos wanted, while maintaining the Macedonian 
army intact, which was what the General Staff wanted. 
Mr. Venizelos was therefore advised to amend his offer 
accordingly, and he did so at the next Crown Council, 
Instead of an army corps, one single division, beside the 
fleet, was to take part in the operations. This suggestion 
was only put forward to get over a pressing difficulty. It 
had in itself, from our point of view, no advantage. The 
only way to impress Bulgaria, so as to release the remainder 
of the Greek army for service with us, was to carry the 
Peninsula by assault, and for that purpose the army of Si 
Ian Hamilton could not have been too large. 

It was too late to suggest that the proposal should 
remain under consideration until more was known of what 
was in the wind, so that Greek military opinion could be 
quietly examined to see if any plan could have been made 
acceptable to them. After the second Crown Council 
Mr. Venizelos declared to the Powers that Greece would 
abandon neutrality. He appears to have assumed that the 
King would consent. This assumption unfortunately proved 
erroneous, and on March 7th he resigned. 

The Russians raised strong objection to the participa- 
tion of Greece in a campaign against Constantinople. Mr. 
Winston Churchill, in his book, The World’s Crisis, vol. ii, 
appears to think that it was this sudden vagary on the 
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part of Russia that provoked the King to withhold his 
consent to the plan. It is doubtful if it weighed with him 
at all. Mr. Churchill is much nearer the mark in another 
passage where he says: “ The way to the King’s heart was 
through a sound military plan, and it was never offered to 
him.” Prince George of Greece, who happened to be in 
Athens at the time, expressed the same thing. “It is all 
very unfortunate,” he said, “Mr. Venizelos has tried to 
tush the King. His Majesty will consult with the General 
Staff and make plans more in accord with the requirements 
of the military situation.” It was to the plan as it stood 
(or perhaps, more accurately, to the lack of one) that the 
King particularly objected, and that is why the abrupt 
manner in which the crisis was provoked was so much to 
our detriment. It is hardly possible to overestimate the 
disastrous results which have followed from this unhappy in- 
cident. It was the psychological moment for Greece to enter. 
Not that three divisions (much less one only) would have 
made much difference to the attack if made as it was made; 
rather that the entry of Greece, at the moment when the 
naval and military authorities realized that ‘the Navy could 
not force the Straits alone, might have led to a complete 
change of plan, and the substitution of one of scope com- 
mensurate with the difficulties of the task. There was still 
time to devise a sound plan for the overthrow of the Turks. 
The land armies of the Entente had not been committed. 
The prestige of the Sea Powers was high and the speculative 
value of the coming expedition a political factor of the 
greatest magnitude. 

The resignation of Mr. Venizelos threw everything into 
the melting-pot. It prevented the adoption of Colonel 
Metaxas’s suggestion that concerted counsel should precede 
action. Moreover, it focused attention upon the Peninsula 
of Gallipoli as a theatre for coming operations. The naval 
action had put the Turks on their guard, but there were 
alternatives to Gallipoli, such as Alexandretta. It did not 
follow that land forces would come to the same spot as the 
warships. Mr. Venizelos, by resigning, confirmed a natural 
supposition that an attack of importance was going to take 
place against the Peninsula of Gallipoli—indeed, thereafter 
the efforts of other people to keep the secret were of little 
use. In Athens the newspapers canvassed the possibilities 
of the enterprise with great freedom, and reported the 
movements of all ships in the Levant. 

Even this does not exhaust the tale of disadvantage to 
our cause involved by the departure of Mr. Venizelos. As 
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soon as he was gone the British Foreign Office took into its 
own hand the task of buying over Bulgaria by the cession 
of Greek territory. This plan led later, as I hope to show 
in a subsequent article, to the collapse of another offer 
of co-operation made by the Greeks to us, inasmuch as 
a guarantee not to deprive Greece of territory, which would 
probably have been given to Mr. Venizelos in March, was 
refused to King Konstantine in April. 


THOMAS CUNINGHAME 


GLIMPSES OF ENGLISH CATHEDRALS— 
WELLS 


A pay of autumn sunshine, faint and elusive in a silken mist, 
but warm and light, and we are on our way to Wells. We 
are to stop and rest at Ammerdown, a few miles from Bath 
—a drive through what seems continual park-land, a great 
sweep of green, enclosed by stone walls loosely bound 
together by ivy and flower, or by huge thorn-hedges, close- 
cropped, and as thick as any masonry. 

The park of Ammerdown is spacious amid hill and vale, 
and we were received on a terrace, below which a garden of 
autumn flowers rioted between box hedges. Against the 
golden stone of the house, arched and recessed, tall magnolias 
leaned in starred glory, green tubs aligned held trees of lemon 
verbena and scented geranium, and a strange plant with 
velvet leaves smelling of mint. When I add that jasmine 
twined and drooped over the wall and portal leading to the 
fore-court, you can dream the drowsy perfunie of that sunny 
space. Below the terraces rose towering trees, tossing 
plumes as green and as proud as in mid-summer, below again 
was a green valley, parting the fainter green of the hills 
beyond. It seemed to be one enchantment after another— 
but we could not linger, and pursued our way. 

We came upon the towers and walls of Wells quite sud- 
denly as we dipped down from the hills above, and passing 
under a quaint Tudor gateway stopped at the north side of 
the beautiful pile of silver-grey stone set in its emerald grass 
and golden elms. The Church of Wells seems scarcely real. 
It fades into the fairy shape of a church of ancient legend. 

Is it not the Cathedral of the King who holds dear the 
exquisite Princess? She whom the three Princes from far- 
off lands come to ask in marriage? Before the glorious west 
front stand the Father and the Maiden waiting to follow 
priest and chorister into the echoing aisles! Surely that 
King lived in the towered castle over the moat behind the 
high walls? Surely the clear white springs which feed the 
moat are holy springs and cure every ill? 

It was almost too lovely to be true! Even as we gazed 
the hour struck! And high upon the shadowy wall two 
fairy knights in armour struck two bells with their long hal- 
berds, and the rooks flew high into the blue above the 
shining towers. 

Wells Cathedral has three towers: the very graceful and 
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lofty central tower, and two at the west end flanking the 
western facade; and though one hundred and two hundred 
years later than the fabric they frame, they combine to form 
an harmonious whole which is a magnificent thing, and per- 
haps one of the most perfect Gothic fronts I have ever seen. 
The Perpendicular treatment, throwing the architectural 
lines into rising light and shade, is particularly happy, the 
towers and entire fagade being, as it were, buttressed by 
immense piers of masonry which are decorated, as well as 
the recesses, with colonnette, quatrefoil, and statue. Thus 
lightness and strength combine most perfectly. 

The tiers of statues are very rare and beautiful, most 
evidently carved in the thirteenth century, many of the 
figures reminding me of those of the porch at Chartres; they 
should be removed and placed under glass, and copies put in 
their stead, as, alas! for the climate of this country, the damp 
and rain and storm have worn many of these kings and 
bishops to mere shadows of stone, and many also have been 
mutilated or have disappeared. ; 

We entered by the central doorway—perhaps too small for 
such a grand pile—all the doors were open wide and a flood 
of golden light floated up and into the beautiful fabric, over 
the white clustering shafts, the moulded arches and the 
stories above, all glowing with the mellow gleam. 

The cathedral appears to be pure Early English, with an 
abundance of geometrical devices and dark shafts crowned 
with foliated capitals in leafy abundance. The south-western 
tower is of the late fourteenth century, the north-western of 
the fifteenth, I believe; the west window added by Bishop 
Creighton as late as the seventeenth. 

Apparently the precise date of the founding of this beau- 
tiful church is a matter for discussion; but the consensus of 
opinion is that it was begun in about 1170, and continued 
until the western front was completed in 1239. The central 
tower is earlier than the western ones. It was raised in 1318, 
when suddenly it was discovered that the main piers were 
giving way! It was then that the extraordinary inverted 
arches were hung across the nave! The ingenious architects 
of that early time thus braced three sides of the piers, except 
at the east, where a stone screen seems to have sufficed, and 
the tower was saved. Above the curved crossing of this 
strange structure has now been placed a fine crucifix, and on 
either side the figures of the Virgin and St. John. 

It is to me an unfortunate expedient, this floating 
buttress, and blocks the vista of nave and choir with a too 
insistent feature. 
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The vaulting is entirely of stone and extremely fine— 
quite unnecessarily decorated with the painting, I believe 
in modern times, of unhappy scrolls. The general effect, 
however, is most grand and harmonious: few seats to spoil 
the beauty of the vast spaces—a welcome change to the rows 
of dull pews or stiff chairs so ruinous from the architect’s 
point of view. ‘The workmanship throughout is excellent, 
very ingenious and quaint. Indeed, I found the carving in 
the western cathedrals in England finer than any I noticed in 
the eastern ones. Whether the stone was better or the 
artisan more highly skilled, it struck me immediately. Above 
the choir is a fine fourteenth-century east window, filled with 
the golden-coloured glass of that period; three pointed arches 
sustain the high wall in which it shines with a soft radiance. 

Beyond the altar, at the very eastern end, a Lady Chapel 
also glitters with old stained-glass, much of it, alas! only 
patchwork jewels thrown against the wind by a careless 
hand. So brilliant, you are only afterwards aware of the 
decorated mullions, of their setting, of the graceful octagonal 
shape of the Chapel and the effect of its beautiful vestibule— 
a grove of clustered shafts and their fine ribbed vaulting, a 
shelter, as it were, between the choir and the gates of the 
holy shrine. 

Lilies stood on the distant altar and the lights gleamed 
upon the white petals, which looked like pearl flowers in 
twilit water-deeps. A clock struck, and we hastened away 
to look with astonishment at a wonderful dial clinging high 
upon the wall of the north transept—a most curious face 
with painted sun, moon, and star, twenty-four old English 
numerals in a great circle high in air, and a little group of 
horsemen in armour tilting gaily about a tiny tower. The 
guide-book dates it as a fourteenth-century timekeeper, but 
I should fancy it is of a later date, as it evidently connects 
with the little knights upon the outer walls as well as with a 
hideous figure of a man (seventeenth century) which strikes 
the hours with his heels high aloft. 

What a fairyland we had drifted into—and still distant 
vistas lured us. 

We climbed a lovely stair leading to the Chapter House, 
and across the ancient Chain Gate to the Close, the steps 
melting into one another, wavelike. The Chapter House 
proved to be an harmonious echo of the usual form: the 
single pillar in the centre with delicate ribs floating upwards 
to support the octagonal roof, the customary arcade in Early 
English style, with seats for the canons surrounding the walls. 
The large decorated windows may have been added later, 
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for the house dates from very early in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and was almost too light. 

Across the Chain Gate, which was a passage lighted by 
small Tudor windows above the principal entrance to the 
cathedral domain, was the Vicar’s Hall—a curious room, 
much as it must have been centuries ago. There we saw the 
old table where the canons and choristers eat, the rough 
benches, the exiguous windows, some looking onto the old 
road from the north, the others upon the quaint lane, on 
either side of which still stand the rows of small houses once 
the habitations of lay canons and choristers, and where still 
the smoke rises from the tall chimneys, and the tiny gate 
and porch, the narrow window and discreet door, still serve 
as they did nearly six hundred years ago! How even then 
the Englishman loved his quiet and his privacy, and only 
joined the brethren at the common meals! In that upper 
chamber two foreign-looking wood figures puzzled me: 
the Virgin and the Angel Gabriel carved and _ painted. 
It appears they were Flemish, and were carried to Wells by 
one of the canons who had seen and fallen deeply in love with 
a maid from Flanders who taught weaving at the looms of 
Glastonbury! After years of petitioning he was absolved 
from his vow of celibacy, married the fair Flemish girl, and 
voyaging to her country brought back these quaint images. 

We walked to the end of this little street—the flowery 
patches before each house still glowing in the afternoon light 
—where a very narrow chapel blocked the way. 

A pretty little chapel where many tapers must have 
burned in far-off days—it is almost too dark to read a breviary 
there without some added light—one tiny flame still flickered 
and a figure knelt in prayer. So we fled, and though the sun 
was already dropping down the sky we sped across the 
Cathedral Close, again longing to enter behind the walls 
where hid the bishops’ towers. 

We walked along the edge of the moat, seeking for 
glimpse of the Secret Palace, the water clearer than glass, 
whereupon float the languid swans. They are fairy swans at 
Wells, for with their golden bills they ring a bell from their 
watery pathway when hunger tells them it is feeding-time! 
Their bell-rope hangs over the dimpling stream. But the 
walls are high, and only turrets and flaming stone traceries 
lifted their beauty against the burning sky, crimson creepers 
clung to the stones, and tall trees flung yellowing leaves upon 
the water below. But here is the drawbridge: I take 
courage and cross it! 

Where is the silver bugle to wind? Where the bell to 
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clang? Where the questioning eye of the porter watching 
me through a grille? 

Alas! only a sign setting forth that the Palace within was 
open but twice a week—and not to-day! Not to-day? So 
the Secret Castle beyond the clear wave of the Holy Wells is 
closed to me—the Palace of Legend we were not destined to 
see; we had to fly in the threatening dusk, looking back wist- 
fully at the silver towers, the turrets, the gates, and the 
frowning walls which for hundreds of years have floated 
trembling on the pure waters of Wells, the many waters 
below the palace of a dream. 


AuIicE LOwTHER 


THE ANCIENT SPORT OF “COCKING” 


‘*When on they fall and like two dragons meet, 
Rending the air both with their wings and feet, 
Until at length, grown mad, they cease to ward, 
And desperately closing, scorn their guard.” 


THE recent conviction by the Norfolk magistrates of a group 
of Newmarket sportsmen fo: attending a “ cock-fighting ” 
contest in an organized “cock-pit” has brought into 
prominence a form of sport which is probably the oldest 
type of organized competition, other than human, in the 
world. Cock-fighting has, of course, been illegal in this 
country for many years. 

I well remember, when I was a boy, hearing a distin- 
guished admiral proclaim that the decadence of the fighting 
quality in the British nation would date from the day that 
it became the custom to give a bluejacket gas in the sick- 
bay when he required a tooth to be extracted. Certain 
Roman historians have asserted that the decline of the Roman 
Empire was synonymous with the abandonment of cock- 
fighting as an educational practice. Certain it is that in 
this country our forefathers held the view that such qualities 
of manhood that we as a nation possessed were acquired by 
example rather than by precept, and that, as all mental 
development was imitative, the example of martial stub- 
bornness and resistance against bodily tribulation, as wit- 
nessed in the cock-pit, was a fine instruction and stimulus 
to the young citizen, who in those days was expected to 
cultivate martial qualities. 

Nor were our forefathers altogether wide of the mark. 
Even the great St. Augustine was moved and stimulated 
by the observance of fighting cocks. According to the author 
of Fighting Sports the following commentary is attributed 
to the saint: 


“We saw cocks beginning a very vigorous fight. 
It pleased us to stand and watch, for what is there we 
are not eager to see that is suggested by the beauty 
of reason? 

** As it was possible to see in these same cocks, their 
heads stretched out forward, their feathers sticking out, 
their hard blows, their cautious avoiding of them, and 
in every movement of these living creatures without 
reason, nothing that was not becoming, because higher 
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reason was regulating all they did. You could see law 
in the actions of the conqueror; his proud crowing and 
his limbs collected, as it were, into a ball in the pride 
of his superiority. Then, had the other cock showed signs 
of defeat, its feathers drawn out from its neck, and in 
its movements everything disorderly, and by that very 
fact fitting in with the laws of Nature and the beautiful.” 


This is great evidence of the value of demonstration, 
even at the price of the brutality that must attach to all 
lethal combats. Undoubtedly these philosophers of old have 
much to recommend them. They did not observe the same 
brutality that modern sentimentality discerns, in a demon- 
stration by Nature’s own means, of one of its great funda- 
— laws. The victory to the mighty—the wall to the 
weak. 

The stimulus of cock-fighting appealed to man in his earliest 
development. Nor was this stimulus partial or confined 
to any particular sept or region. Apparently the appeal 
was spontaneous to every race in every clime. That cock- 
fighting flourished in ancient Greece and Rome is almost 
to speak of its modern history. In China and India the 
game-cock was cherished, and cock-fighting indulged in as 
@ national pastime, long before the Christian era. In many 
parts of the ancient world, such as Persia and Assyria, the 
fighting cock was revered almost as a deity. By so much 
is the antiquity of the sport established. 

The action of the Norfolk police in raiding a cock-pit, 
and bringing those participating in a cock-fight before the 
justices, does not mean that this particular incident was 
an isolated example of a revived ancient sport. Anyone 
who has intimate knowledge of our mining districts knows 
that game-fowl are being reared, cherished and exploited 
all over the country, just as those who were billeted during 
the war in northern France know the hold that the sport 
has among French miners. I have no doubt that it is just 
the same at the present time, within even a wider radius 
of our university towns, as it was thirty years ago, when the 
secret rendezvous was surreptitiously passed from mouth to 
mouth, and a season was always available to those who took 
interest in game-cocks. 

It is not my purpose to advocate a return to the 
legalization of the cock-pit, but what I would suggest is 
that there is far less brutality attaching to cock-fighting 
than is imagined by those who have never witnessed & 
contest or studied the history of the fighting bird in his 
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upbringing and preparation. How many people are there 
amongst those who inveigh against the brutality of the 
sport who realize that it is impossible to make a cock fight 
an adversary if the bird does not wish to fight? If at the 
particular moment the joy of battle is not in him, neither 
skill by the “‘ setter” nor insult by the adversary will make 
him fight. The game-cock is never an unwilling gladiator. 

I realize, of course, that cock-fighting, like all other sports, 
has become vitiated by professionalism and the deceits and 
greed that follow in the wake of wagering. All I would 
emphasize is what St. Augustine has put into better 
language, that the fighting of game-cocks is but the primary 
law of the herd and the gregarious flock. Every chicken- 


farmer knows this, and the usual fate of his surplus cockerels. 


is to have their throats slit that they may appear nice and 
white upon the market-stall. Is their fate comparable with 
what it would have been if they had remained to do battle 
with the father of the roost for pride of place in the harem? 
They have been denied the joy of battle, which either in 
defeat or victory is sweeter than being fattened for the 
butcher’s knife. There are two million men in the country 
to-day whose pulse will quicken at the memory of the joy 
of battle. Which would they have preferred, the chance 
of pitting their manhood against an adversary, or to have 
been marched by platoons to the guillotine? Collectively 
or individually the analogy is not strained. 

The art of training a game-cock for the Main is as 
highly specialized as that employed to bring any athlete, 
human or otherwise, in perfect fitness to the lists. The 
science of “setting” him in the fight surpasses in skill all 
other contributory aids to contests. 

The prepared cock-fight is not a vulgar brawl by two 
chance game-birds pitted against each other to give 
excitement to a miner’s holiday. It is always a well-con- 
ducted contest, and though naturally enough, in some of 
the details, the regulations which govern the combats vary 
in different countries, yet in common fairness to the 
combatants there has, as far as all records go, been a great 
similarity, and there has always existed a ‘“‘ master of the 
match” with autocratic powers over the “ setters’? who 
are the “‘ seconds ” of the fighting birds. 

Cock-fighting does not begin in the cock-pit. The arena 
is the finish only. The production of any particular bird 
at the cock-pit is the climax of long months of careful 
selection in breeding, matching and feeding. As much care 
and forethought is exercised in the selection of a strain and 
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the development of fighting blood by those who seriously 
engage in this sport as is expended upon the raising 
of blood-stock in horses. Colour and weight enter very 
seriously into the calculations of the breeder. Colour may 
perhaps be a matter of personal taste, but weight is of all 
importance. Breeders become so expert that they have 
only to handle a cock to tell by the weight, balance and feel 
whether he has possibilities for the lists. Once a particular 
strain has been decided upon the utmost vigilance and care 
is taken, first of the mother hen during the incubation of 
the eggs. Then the chicks are carefully dieted, and close 
attention is paid to “‘ roosts ”’ and “‘ walks.” Before the cocks 
selected to do battle are turned into the prepared “‘ walk” 
they have to suffer the slight operation of having their 
combs and wattles trimmed. Performed by an expert, this 
is not a very serious or painful affair for the bird. 

The actual preparation of the cock for the battle is 
a matter of feeding. To this end there were, when the 
sport was an established one, many recipes and methods, 
but each was ruled by the leading principle of quantity, 
quality and regularity in the dieting. The week before the 
battle is one of constant supervision and attention. 

Provided that the condition of the birds be satisfactory, 
there is a formula to be followed upon each of the seven 
intervening days. Apart from the special items of food, 
which should include a cock-loaf, the birds have to be 
trimmed, “sparred” and “tossed.” The “sparring” is 
most instructive. The birds may be provided with boxing 
gloves, or set to strike against a bag stuffed with straw. 
The known recipes for diet vary somewhat, but they 
all include something of the following: barley, white of 
egg, bread, new milk, sugar-candy, isinglass, and port or 
sherry wine. No wonder we have the phrase ‘“‘to live like 
a fighting-cock,”’! 

The bird being now ready for the lists, the matter of 
his artificial spurs arises. The addition of “spurs” to the 
fighting game-cock is not as heartless and cruel as on the 
face of it may appear. If the birds were left to the natural 
weapons on their heels, as they are sometimes left in the 
East, the contests would be much longer in duration, and 
consequently the agony of defeat, if there be any, would 
be much prolonged. With the artificial spur the joy of 
battle is usually brief for at least one of the combatants. 
A brochure could be written on the subject of ‘‘ cock-spurs.”’ 
In the halcyon days of the sport there were metal-workers 
who devoted the whole of their time to the manufacture 
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of the game-cocks’ cold steel. Spurs were fashioned in all 
hard metals and alloys. Their design followed various ideas 
and conceptions. Some preferred bayonet-shaped or knife- 
like spurs, but the conventional weapon was round in the 
blade. The length of the spur was generally a matter of 
taste, but doubtless in the experience of old hands was a 
question of suiting the build and fighting gait of the bird. 

The rules that cover the actual fight in the cock-pit 
are so lengthy, and to some degree complicated, that it 
is almost impossible to summarize them in the scope of 
this paper, but they are framed to eliminate all elements 
of unfairness. Ignoring the preliminary eliminations in the 
collective contest as in the Welch Main and Battle Royal, 
we arrive at the fight between the two finalists, which is 
always much as has been described in the quotation above, 
attributed to St. Augustine. The decision, other than instant 
death on the part of one of the birds, is governed by the 
following procedure: 

When both cocks leave off fighting until one of the 
setters-to can count forty, then the setters-to may take 
up their cocks and take them to the middle of the pit. 
Here they set them on their feet beak to beak. Then if 
one cock strikes and the other refuses, the setter of the 
fighting-cock counts ten slowly, and at completion of the 
count records “one refusal.”” Ten refusals on the part of 
one bird constitutes its defeat. In the event of birds being 
entangled by their spurs during a contest, the setters may 
disentangle the birds and restart the fight. 

It is certain that those who know nothing of the sport, 
and are hypnotized by the word brutality, will maintain that 
it is degrading and debased to find pleasure and instruction 
in a cock-pit. I do not say that they are wrong. But this 
I will say, that it is difficult to find any sport in which the 
hurt or death of some quarry be involved of which the 
same charge may not be made as justly, while few exemplify 
fighting courage to the same extent. In support of this 
contention I quote from a letter that appeared in The Times 
on June 18, 1875, above the signature of that undeniable 
sportsman, the late Admiral H. T. Rous: 


“Why not legislate against hunting, coursing, 
fishing? In the latter amusement what can be more 
brutal than impaling worms on hooks or trolling with 
live bait to catch pike? Playing with a fine salmon 
on your hook is a pleasant pastime, although the victim 
differs in opinion; neither is there much to be said in 
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favour of grand battues, where hundreds of birds and 
ground-game escape mutilated, to live a miserable life 
or to be eaten by rats. 

** All these amusements must . necessity be cruel, 
but they are sanctioned by the upper classes, and the 
cruelty is ignored.”’ 


For few sports by field and flood can it be claimed, as 
it has been claimed for “‘ cocking ” by countless great captains 
in the past, that it is an instruction to man without parallel 
in the development of and the exercise of his manhood. 


LIONEL JAMES 


A SOCIALIST SUBURB 


BritisH Socialists frequently declare on the platform that 
if they were only given the opportunity they would quickly 
solve the housing problem. It is interesting, therefore, to 
study a Socialist effort made in New South Wales to create 
a garden suburb at the public expense. The experiment was 
started twelve years ago, and owing to the kindness of the 
Hon. W. A. Holman, who was Premier from 1913 to 1920, 
the official reports giving the story of this enterprise have 
been placed at my disposal. We can learn something in 
this-country from the lesson taught by Socialism in practice 
in Australia. 

The experiment started under the most promising 
auspices in the year 1912, when a Housing Act was passed 
and a Housing Board appointed with the duty of creating 
a garden suburb on the same lines as that of the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb or of Bournville, near Birmingham. The 
site selected was the Dacey district, about five miles from 
the centre of the city of Sydney. The land was of an un- 
dulating character, and the soil was light and sandy and 
well adapted for buiiding purposes. For the first portion of 
the estate 336 acres were set aside, and on the basis of 
seven cottages to the acre (the average under Dr. Addison’s 
scheme in Great Britain in 1920 was eight to the acre) 
there was room for 1,437 cottages, 40 shops, and also for 
schools, churches, a police station and recreation grounds. 

The plan adopted was prepared by Sir John Sulman, 
F.R.I.B.A., who is well lnown in this country as an out- 
standing authority on town-planning, in co-operation with 
Mr. J. F. Hennessy, a Sydney architect. The site was 
admirably laid out, with a park, planted with trees and 
gardens, at the entrance, from which four main avenues, each 
a hundred feet wide, radiated. 

The value of the land, the greater part of which belonged 
to the Crown, was estimated at £65 per acre. But the 
cost of improvements, including road-making, levelling and 
drainage, was £105,000. Thus the cost of the land when 
prepared for building operations was £337 per acre. It is 
interesting to compare this with the average price of £187 
per acre paid in this country for land acquired under the 
1919 Act. 

The New South Wales Government were enthusiastically 
behind the project for the new garden suburb. The designs 
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were first prepared by the Government architect, and subse- 
quently competitive designs were invited from private 
architects. Only one of the latter was adopted, and it may 
be said that the majority of the buildings represent the 
work of a State architect and are good and well planned. 
Each cottage contains, in addition to a living room and 
bedrooms, a laundry, a bathroom, a pantry, a w.c., a fuel- 
shed, and a veranda suitable for sleeping out. In the largest 
type there are approximately 910 superficial feet and in the 
smallest 700 superficial feet of floor space. They are, indeed, 
about the same size of cottages as those that have been 
erected during the last few years in England by local authori- 
ties. The Australian houses are built of Socialist bricks 
supplied from the Government kilns. Even the rubble, 
freestone, and ballasting came from the Government quarries. 
Direct labour was employed. The Public Works Depart- 
ment acted in the position of contractors, and the Housing 
Board proudly announced in its first report that they believed 
that the work had been carried out more economically than 
would have been the case had it been done by private enter- 
prise. The daily rate of pay of a bricklayer was 13s., of a 
plasterer 13s., and of a carpenter and plumber 11s. 

Great care was taken about the appearance of the suburb, 
and the Director of the Botanic Gardens assisted in the 
planting of trees along the footways. The tenants were 
encouraged to look after their gardens, and in return were 
charged rents which on the whole were from 15 per cent. to 
20 per cent. cheaper than those charged by private landlords 
for similar accommodation in suburbs situated about the 
same distance from the centre of the city. 

As this was a Socialist scheme, only one type of tenant 
was excluded. The only disqualification for becoming an 
occupant of one of the houses was the possession of any land 
with a building ,thereon within the State of New South 
Wales! As the rents were so much lower than elsewhere, 
there was naturally no lack of applicants. Among those 
who were the first tenants were a compositor, a quarryman, 
@ fireman, a pastrycook, a waiter, a wharf labourer, and men 
of similar manual occupations. 

Great care was taken so that the buildings, both in their 
layout and construction, should be as good as possible, and 
on the whole, judging from the balance sheets, the cost was 
not unduly high for Australia. For example, a cottage con- 
taining a kitchen and three large rooms, to be let at 18s. 6d. 
a week, cost £640, including paths and drainage connection. 
A similar-sized house in Great Britain in 1928 is being built 
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for about £450, but it is necessary to remember that, even 
before the war, wages were very high in Australia and 
building costs equally extravagant. 

During the war a few new cottages were built at an 
average cost of about £350, and all was by direct labour, 
The whole tone of the 1918 report was, however, that 
Socialism in practice had been brilliantly successful. Prizes 
were given at the public expense for the best garden in the 
suburb. Lawn-mowers were supplied on the instalment 
system. The Governor, Sir Walter Davidson, had made a 
State visit, and complimented the tenants on their front 
gardens. Plans had been prepared for a Baby Clinic. The 


number of deaths was 4:27 per thousand, which compared | 


more than favourably with the average of 9-75 for the city 
of Sydney. There was even a surplus shown in the balance- 
sheet of £427 ls. 2d. 

But the serpent was entering into this Eden. Both in 
the Dacey Garden Suburb and on other housing estates 
built by the community tenants were falling in arrears with 
their rents. The railway strike spreading to the water-side 
workers and the disastrous state of conditions resulted in 
many tenants being out of work for six months or more. 
In the State housing settlements certain rents had to be 
written off as irrecoverable. 

After the war building operations were extended, in 
spite of the many financial difficulties that were already being 
experienced. More cottages were built; shops were tenanted 
so that the residents in the suburbs should be able to live a 
community life; and the Baby Clinic was completed. The 
number of applicants asking to rent houses increased, and 
preference in allocation was given to returned soldiers and 
soldiers’ widows. The distinguished French soldier, General 
Pau, made an official visit, and highly complimented the 
Government on their success. Two new streets were chris- 
tened Haig Road and Monash Avenue. Only in two places 
in the report is there any hint of any possible defect in 
this Socialist housing paradise. The arrears of rent had 
considerably increased, and the Housing Board acknowledged 
that “the position is likely to be further accentuated by 
the seamen’s strike, which began early in June.” The 
Government was also changing its policy, and instead of 
providing houses at uneconomic rents, was offering loans 
so as to enable workers to buy their own houses on easy 
terms, somewhat on the model of British building societies. 

In the year 1920 the danger-signal was at last clearly 
exposed. The report of that year was carefully prepared 
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by officials to prepare the way for a climb down. Reference 
is specially made to the difficulty of obtaining suitable skilled 
labour, and private builders are accused of competing too suc- 
cessfully against the State builders. This is confessed in the 
following words: “‘ The difficulty was further aggravated by 
the wages which suburban builders were prepared to pay in 
order to secure artisans. The Board was, in consequence, 
compelled to pay wages much in advance of those anticipated 
when the estimates for the various works were framed.” 
Australian experience in this matter was the same as that 
of this country, when the price of houses built under the 
Lloyd George administration rocketed upwards from £400 
each to £1,400 in certain cases. In New South Wales the 
average price in 1920 increased to £765. The demand for 
accommodation was so great that both at Wollongong and 
at Forbes the gaols were pulled down and the sites utilized 
for houses. 

Just as in this country, alternative materials were tried. 
An American expert announced that he could build cottages 
in concrete in three or four weeks. The comment on his 
claim, made in the Sixth Annual Report of the Housing 
Board, is illuminating: ‘‘ The monolithic process was sup- 
posed to take three weeks to complete, but took much longer, 
the men working day and night, and it eventually took several 
weeks beyond that time to dry out sufficiently to be safe 
for occupation. The floors had to be relaid, and cracks in 
the wall had to be repaired, and generally the whole pro- 
position could not be pronounced otherwise than as a failure. 
The arrangements provided for the Minister taking over the 
cottages at approximately £1,200, but it is understood they 
cost Mr. Menkins (the American expert) considerably more 
—nearly double.” New South Wales was as unfortunate in 
this experiment as were many English local authorities. 

By 1921 there was violent Press criticism and evident 
disquietude on the part of the Government, and no more 
cottages were erected. Churches, however, were opened in 
the garden suburb, and a new school completed by the 
Education Department. Rents were increased, and a special 
Inquiry was held in order to discover why the cost of houses 
that had been built to be sold to applicants had so greatly 
exceeded the estimates. This inquiry revealed the unpleasant 
truth that Socialism in building is very expensive, and that 
irregularities must be expected. The building operatives 
had failed to do their best, in spite of pledges given by the 
Building Trade Unions. Difficulties of supervision were 
aggravated, because the men and their unions insisted on 
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interviewing the Minister for Housing on all questions and 
ignoring the technical men in charge of the work. Thus 
time was wasted, and costs mounted on the larger housing 
schemes. Finally the Housing Board had to report that it 
would be far more profitable to have the work carried out 
by private contract. What a climb down! 

The staff responsible for administration had greatly 
increased under the Socialist régime, and unfortunately 
serious blunders were discovered at the inquiry. It was, 
for example, conceded that there were shortages in the 
stocks of timber, bricks, cement, joinery, water-pipes, and 
tar. Two clerks of the works had practically to be dismissed. 
Pilfering took place, and the police had to be called in—in 
fact, there was a thorough scandal and a political agitation 
for a scapegoat. 

The defence of the Housing Board was that they had had 
to work under seven different parliamentary chiefs in four 
years, and that this deprived them of the benefits of a con- 
tinuous and consistent policy. In other words, political 
interference had converted the building business, which is 
peculiarly individual, into a hopeless proposition, and the 
Board confessed in their Tenth Annual Report that they 
had been placed in their operations at a distinct disadvantage 
as compared with private builders. 

The tenants, too, were giving trouble, and would not 
take proper care of the houses. This was notably the case 
where houses were sold without any proper contract being 
made, and the purchasers failed to maintain the properties in 
a decent condition of outside painting and repair pending 
the decision with regard to the final cost. Operatives, 
tenants, staffi—all had apparently become demoralized 
because they relied too much on public funds, and eventually 
the Housing Board announced: 

“* Individual efforts in these areas have been conspicuously 
absent, and the tendency has invariably been for the holder 
to look to the Government to remedy everything.”’ 

The Eleventh and Final Report of this strange, sad 
history contains many complaints on the part of the Board 
against the Government, expressed in the following words: 
“The Board regrets that the Minister has not seen fit to 
extend to it in the carrying out of its duties of office that 
measure of confidence which invariably characterizes Minis- 
ters in their relations with their heads of departments.” The 
Board had spent well over half a million pounds of public 
money, but losses continued to increase, and the suburb was 
faced with bankruptcy. 
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Eventually the Housing (Amendment) Act of 1924 was 
passed by the New South Wales Parliament. This abolished 
the Housing Board that had been established with such 
great hopes twelve months before. The control of the 
Dacey Garden Suburb was handed over to the Public 
Trustee, who has kindly sent me for the purposes of this 
article all the necessary balance-sheets and details. A study 
of these documents shows that some of the estates were 
indeed bankrupt. At Bunnerong, for example, the arrears 
of instalments that had not been paid by people buying 
their own houses was over 26 per cent. of the amount due. 

The lessons from this unhappy experience in New South 
Wales are surely obvious. They only confirm the experience 
gained in this country from the operation of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s 1919 Act, which has produced some 170,000 houses, 
which in the main are now occupied by persons who could 
not be described as unskilled artisans at a cost of 
£170,000,000. But enthusiastic housing reformers refuse to 
accept the teaching of the past, and in the summer of 1928, 
at an international conference held in Paris, they passed a 
resolution declaring that continuous subsidies must be 
given out of public funds if the housing problem was to be 
solved. We may therefore expect that both Liberal and 
Socialist speakers at the next General Election will advocate 
more subsidies for houses. It is a pity they are not ready 
to study the Government garden suburb in New South Wales, 
which offers a notable example of Socialism in practice, 
beginning with high hopes and ideals and ending in 
bankruptcy. 

B. S. TowNROE 


THE VEXED QUESTION OF VILNA 


In the midst of an almost universal desire among the nations 
of the world for lasting peace, and in spite of actual Locarno 
Treaties and prospective Peace Pacts, there remain certain 
danger spots in Europe which continue to obsess the minds 
and plans of responsible statesmen. At the head of these 
comes the town of Vilna, that ancient historic city which, 
after more than a century of political oblivion, has returned 
to a foremost and even exciting place on the European 
political stage. 

For it will be recalled that in the early portion of the last 
century Vilna, in common with its more renowned neighbour 
Danzig, played the important réle of a strategic base and 
jumping-off point for Napoleon’s ill-fated invasion of Russia 
in 1812. It is not for the first time, therefore, that the name 
of Vilna looms large in diplomatic despatches, in the records 
of chanceries, and in the preoccupations of European 
statesmen. 

During its brief celebrity in connection with Napoleon’s 
schemes, and after the tragic disaster which befell the Grand 
Army, Vilna was transformed into an immense lazaret or 
hospital, where the exhausted survivors found temporary 
refuge from their twin enemies, the cold and the Cossacks. 

Since that time, for more than a century, Vilna led the 
ordinary existence of a MRussian-Polish provincial town 
with nothing to distinguish it from a dozen others as far 
as international politics was concerned. During the Great 
War it shared the alarums and excursions of other frontier 
towns, but sprang only into public prominence in the 
international field following its seizure on October 9, 
1920, by the Polish general Zeligowski. The town had at 
that time been attributed to the newly created State of 
Lithuania by a sub-Commission of the League of Nations, 
and the action of the Polish general was thus in defiance 
of the Allies and, nominally at least, of his own Polish 
Government. 

It will be recalled that some former Baltic provinces of 
Russia, corresponding roughly to the present Esthonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania, had, following the establishment 
of the Soviet régime in 1917, succeeded in detaching them- 
selves from the Russian agglomeration; and that after 
varying military and political vicissitudes they were at 
length recognized by the Powers as independent States. 
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Of these Lithuania, having already proclaimed her indepen- 
dence in Vilna in February 1918, proceeded at the close 
of the Great War to lay claim to that town as the historic 
capital of Lithuania. Whether there is a certain confusion 
in this claim between the ethnographical region now known 
as Lithuania and the historical Grand-Duchy of Lithuania, 
it is none the less certain that Lithuanians constitute the 
original population of this territory and that Polish-speaking 
inhabitants are in a considerable minority in the district, 
although in the majority in the town itself. Further, the 
district is economically wedded to the rest of Eastern and 
Western Lithuania; and arbitrarily to sever it from the 
rest of the industrial life of the basin of the Niemen is to 
inflict a severe economic blow both on Vilna itself and on 
the Lithuanians. 

Finally, as the dispute with Poland dragged on, the 
Lithuanians were able, with justice, to point to the fact that 
at the Treaty of Moscow in July 1920 the Soviet renounced 
Russian sovereignty over Vilna and its territory in favour 
of Lithuania, whose troops accordingly occupied Vilna the 
same month. r 

All these facts taken together made the case of Lithuania 
to include Vilna in her new frontiers, when delimitated, a 
strong one—so much so that when, later in 1920, the League 
of Nations, weary of the triangular struggle for Vilna then 
proceeding between Soviet Russia, Poland, and Lithuania, 
set up, at the request of Poland, a Commission of Control to 
avert Polish Lithuanian hostilities, that body, with the 
entire support of the League, attributed Vilna to Lithuania. 
Further, both Lithuania and Poland signed on October 8, 
1920, what is known as the Suwalki Agreement, leaving the 
Vilna district to Lithuania. It might have been thought, 
then, that the matter was thus satisfactorily settled for all 
time. Far from it, however! On the very morrow of the 
signing of the Suwalki Agreement, the Polish Army, under 
General Zeligowski, flagrantly violated the provisional line 
set up by that instrument, and in defiance of the League, 
the Control Commission, and its own Government, entered 
and held Vilna. 

Never perhaps in its history was the impotence of the 
League more clearly demonstrated than in this deliberate 
flouting of its powers by a general and an army belonging 
to one of its members. 

But even granting that the League had no armed force 
at its disposal to chase General Zeligowski’s freebooters— 
for since they were disowned by their own Government 
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that was now their international status—from Vilna, yet 
the League could at least have applied the economic sanctions 
of Article 16 of the Covenant, to Poland, for an act which 
M. Leon Bourgeois himself described, in a letter to M. 
Paderewski, as ‘“‘a violation of her engagements accepted 
vis-a-vis the League.” Nor would such obvious punitive 
action have in any way tied the hands of the League as 
regards the ultimate attribution of Vilna. 

The League, however, contented itself with vigorous 
efforts to reconcile the two adversaries, and commissioned 
M. Hymans, the famous Belgian diplomat, to find a formula 
acceptable to both disputants. 

On September 20, 1921, the League Council adopted a 
resolution, based on M. Hymans two draft proposals, 
attributing Vilna definitely to Lithuania. The Hymans 
proposals in their entirety, however, were unacceptable 
for various reasons both to Poland and Lithuania, and later 
in 1921 the League sent M. Soura, Spanish Consul-General 
at Brussels, to Vilna to investigate and report. 

As a result of M. Soura’s investigations and recommenda- 
tions the League Council on February 3, 1923, reversed their 
former decision and passed a further resolution concerning 
the frontier line which now gave Vilna to Poland. 

The resolution being still ineffective in producing the 
desired settlement, Poland and Lithuania appealed to the 
Conference of Ambassadors, and on March 15, 1923, this 
body, acting under Article 87 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
definitely awarded Vilna to Poland. 

Such in a very condensed form is the history of the 
negotiations on the Vilna question which for over eight 
years has kept Europe in continual unrest and meantime 
has laid the foundations of a pretty quarrel between Poland 
and Lithuania. So outraged were the Lithuanians at the 
failure of the Polish Government to withdraw General 
Zeligowski and his troops from Vilna that they finally broke 
off diplomatic relations with Poland, and declared the 
existence of a “state of war’ between the two countries. 
No actual hostilities were undertaken by the disputants, 
nor indeed could have been permitted by the Allies between 
such disproportionate opponents; but the proximity and 
the continual intrigues of Soviet Russia in Lithuania, as 
well as the tutelage of France over Poland, exacerbated a 
paper dispute which, from the geographical situation of 
Vilna, was capable at any moment of causing a new European 
conflagration. 

The anxiety of the League of Nations to justify its 
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authority in this matter may, then, be well imagined, but 
as in its early years the League was little more than the 
mouthpiece of France and Great Britain, both of these 
countries keenly exercised over the establishment of a 
buffer State, and loath to take any step discouraging 
to such a valuable barrier against the Soviets, it is not 
surprising that the Poles remained in effective occupation 
of Vilna. 

The struggle for possession of the town was then, as has 
been described, transferred by the League from the actual 
stormy theatre in Poland to the placid council chambers 
of Geneva, where the pens of diplomats should haply replace 
the weapons of soldiers in the task of deciding its final 
attribution. From thence onwards the dispute has made 
its unwelcome appearance at almost every council meeting 
of the League, despite the decision of the Conference of 
Ambassadors. The Poles, however, remain in possession, 
the Lithuanians continue to protest, and the sole step 
towards a settlement realized has been the official termina- 
tion of the “state of war’ between these unfriendly 
neighbours, following a meeting between M. Valdemaras 
and General Pilsudski last winter at Geneva. 

Meanwhile the man in the street wonders why the League 
should find the Vilna dispute so much more thorny to handle 
than many others, apparently equally complicated, which 
it has guided to a satisfactory conclusion. What is the 
inherent difficulty in the Vilna problem, he asks himself, 
which seems likely to rank it with Fiume and Janina and 
Albania, e.g. on the debit side of the League’s balance-sheet ? 
Is that inherent difficulty one arising from the complicated 
political history of the region itself; from the illegal manner 
in which it, in 1920, changed hands; from the original 
and subsequently altered decisions on the subject taken 
by the League; or from the equally balanced claims 
to its possession advanced by Poland and by Lithuania 
respectively ? 

The answer is that while all these factors have undoubtedly 
complicated the question, no one of them, or indeed all of 
them together, could provide an adequate explanation of 
the non-settlement of this most dangerous question and 
of the continual postponement of its solution from session to 
session of the Council. The real difficulty would appear 
rather to arise from the fact that Vilna is a strategic centre 
of the first importance; that, if our Western civilization is 
to endure, it must be held by a strong hand; and that if 
it were not held by Poland it would very soon, in fact, be 
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in the possession, or potentially at the mercy, of the declared 
enemy of our Western system of civilization. 

Soviet Russia astride the main Leningrad—Vilna—Grodno- 
Warsaw railway line at Vilna would be an ever-present 
sword aimed at the heart of Poland, an intolerable menace 
to the peace of Europe. Poland, be it recalled, has no easy 
path to tread as it is. There she lies, a great republic 
sprawling over the centre of the European map, comprising 
within the limits of her far-flung frontiers some half-dozen 
inimical races—Poles, Germans, Czechs, Jews, Ruthenians, 
Lithuanians, and Tartars. Of her total population, bordering 
on thirty million souls, not much more than half is of Polish 
race, and to add to the preoccupation of her central authori- 
ties, three distinct systems of administration, education, 
and jurisprudence still obtain within the new republic 
inherited from her three late rulers, Germany, Russia, and 
Austria. 

As if these were not enough burdens for the shoulders of 
the Warsaw Government, there is the ever-present difficulty 
of the “‘ Polish Corridor” cutting off East Prussia from the 
rest of Germany, and forming, with the boundary-revision 
question, a highly potential source of trouble with a most 
powerful and short-tempered neighbour in the West. Vilna 
in the possession of Lithuania, and consequently ever 
accessible to the Red Army, would be the last straw which 
would effectively break the back of the already staggering 
young republic. 

Not that it is the intention of the writer to impute any 
putative bad faith to the Lithuanians if in possession of 
Vilna and if nominally neutral in any conceivable war 
between Poland and Soviet Russia; but what could a nation 
of less than two million souls do in such an event to stem 
the passage of the Soviet legions? The example of Belgium 
in 1914 is eloquent in answer. Even now the Lithuanian 
frontier as a possible point dappui for a Soviet turning 
movement must be a cause of anxiety to Poland. What 
would be her justifiable apprehensions, and consternation 
even, were Vilna to pass from her control! 

Everyone wishes well to Lithuania, a tiny and helpless 
State; but her claims, through no fault of her own, clash 
in this instance with the general well-being of the society 
of European nations to whose peaceful progress a strong 
Poland is at present essential. 

Later, when the slow but inevitable development of 
democratic institutions in Soviet Russia renders that State 
worthy of admission to a society of nations which she now 
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strains every nerve to destroy, the necessity for Poland 
holding the gates of Vilna may be questioned. Until that 
distant date the safety of the common heritage of European 
civilization entails her continued presence there. 

These or similar considerations were no doubt present 
to the minds of the members of the Council of the League 
and of the Conference of Ambassadors when, in 1923, as 
has been mentioned above, both bodies attributed Vilna 
to Poland. 

There are moments in the lives of nations, as in those of 
individuals, when stark necessity, the greatest good of the 
greatest number, the general welfare, or it may be just plain 
political expediency, dictate a settlement of a burning and 
dangerous dispute in a sense opposed to abstract principles 
of justice. That Lithuania has not been the object of unfair 
discrimination on the part either of the League or of the 
Allies is shown by the hasty allotment to her of the Memel 
Gebiet by the Conference of Ambassadors almost in the 
very hour of her great deception over Vilna. That was a 
generous gesture, and showed the good will of the Allies in 
her regard as well as their earnest desire to make up to her 
in every possible way the loss of territory in the East. 

Since that date the Powers have not ceased to work for 
an improvement in Polish-Lithuanian relations. It was 
inevitable that a natural sense of frustration or even of 
harsh treatment at the hands of the Western Powers should 
have thrown Lithuania momentarily, in a diplomatic sense, 
into the arms of the Soviets and led to a new and closer 
understanding. But beyond a dislike of Poland the two 
States have so little in common that this rapprochement 
can hardly be more than temporary. Lambs do not @ la 
longue flourish in intimate relations with lions! Nor can 
Catholic Lithuania share the Soviet estimate of Christian 
institutions. But would it not be well that the present 
political impossibility of any change in the ownership of 
Vilna be accentuated by the Powers? 

A great step towards a new orientation of Lithuanian 
diplomacy was taken when M. Valdemaras was large-minded 
and patriotic enough to reopen diplomatic relations with 
Poland. The truth of the matter is that just as there is 
no quarrel so bitter as a family quarrel, so among nations 
as among individuals l’wnion fait la force! Historically, 
economically, geographically, Poland and Lithuania are 
inseparably connected. If they would only recognize the 
implications of this threefold bond; if they would but 
forget the petty deceptions and quarrels of the past decade 
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in a grateful remembrance of centuries of common succegg | 
when Lithuanian kings led a Polish people to ever-increag. | 
ing power and prestige; if they would adopt a common’ 
policy in the political, economic, and industrial spheres,” 
then indeed Vilna would be changed from a plague spot in” 
the European polity to the chief link in a chain, not only 1 


assuring the peace*of Europe, but uniting two ancient and - 
honourable peoples. 
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